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_ The United States 


_ Never before a map so real! Mountains 
' and valleys actually molded in 3rd dimen- 
' sional relief. 64 x 40 in. Scale: 1”= 50 
| miles. Beautifully lithographed in 11 
_ blending colors. New edition shows over 
3,000 place names, including major U.S. 
highways, cities, states, rivers, lakes and 
other important features. Weighs only 2 14 
lbs. $42.50 ea. F.O.B. Phila. 
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PATRICK J. MURPHY p.o. 80x 123, Union Grove, Wisconsin lightweight Vinylite to show mountains and valleys 
National Distributor for AERO Service Plastic Relief Maps in realistic relief. This puts map facts at pupils’ finger 


Citv. 


Send me 


School 
Address 


STUDENTS ARE FASCINATED by 
AERO PLASTIC RELIEF MAPS 


CANADA A new look at our northern 
neighbors. 8 colors. Shows land use coverage 
for entire country. 49 x 45 in. Scale: 1” = 
75 miles. Compiled from latest official 
sources. Shows railroads, airports, national 
and provincial parks, lakes, rivers and other 
points of interest. Intriguing 3rd dimension. 
$39.50 ea. F.O.B. Phila. 


(] UNITED STATES (] caNADA (J wisconsin (J eurorpe ‘ : 
I understand your positive money_back guarantee Philadelphia, home of AERO SERVICE CORPORATION, 
applies if I am not fully satisfied. [] Also send data leading aerial mappers to government and industry. 


on forthcoming maps of the World and South America. 


Name Title 


AERO Plastic Relief Maps as checked below: 























WISCONSIN Your state at your finger- EUROPE Like a view from space! Cover- 
tips. 9 colors including 5 elevation tints. age extends beyond Urals and Caucasus. 
Shows over 2,000 names: cities, towns, 9 colors. Shows 5 altitude levels, including 
land and water features, highways, rail- majestic Alps. Entire Mediterranean fringe 
roads, airports, parks and military instal- shown. National boundaries, major cities, 
lations. 41 x 47 in. Scale: 1” = 16 miles. rivers, lakes and other features. 48 x 44 in. 
Topographic data from Dr. F. T. Scale: 1” = 75 miles. $39.50 ea. F.O.B. 
Thwaites, Wisconsin Geological Survey. Phila. 


$37.50 ea. F.O.B. Phila. 


All AERo Plastic Relief Maps are molded in sturdy, 


tips. They may be marked on with soap crayon and 
then wiped clean. An intriguing way to teach geog- 
raphy and social studies. All prices quoted are F.O.B. 


Also available in the fall: AERo Relief Maps of the 
World and South America. 








Order these maps for your school NOW! 
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y Discussion goes on even at the coffee-break at the annual Standard Oil Dealers’ Advisory Council 
meeting in Chicago. Left to right: W. H. Miller, Standard Oil assistant general manager of sales; 
W. C. Lane, dealer in Kansas City, Missouri; D. F. Benton, Standard Oil vice president, sales; 
W. H. Harrison, dealer, La Porte, Indiana; A. C. Sailstad, Standard Oil general manager, sales. 
INSET: August Arnoldi of Denver, Colorado; Wilbert Barnickle of Mendota, 
Illinois; Harlan G. Lewis of Bellevue, Nebraska—all dealers. 





Jac LeGoff asks small businessmen: 


“HAS A BIG BUSINESS 
EVER ASKED YOUR ADVICE?” 


Well-known Newscaster, 
WJBK-TY, Detroit 


Denzil Watkins, 

Standard Oil Dealer, St. Louis, Missouri: 
“This is my third year at this meeting 
where Standard Oil dealers discuss sales 
and service problems with company 
executives for three days. Nine dealers, 
who are elected by other dealers at re- 
gional meetings, give the company 
advice, which is always very carefully 
considered. The result is better service 
and better products!”’ 


Manuel Mislove, 

Standard Oil Dealer, Milwaukee,Wisconsin 
*‘One of the smartest things any big 
business can do is to consult the people 
who come in contact with customers. 
That way, it can find out first-hand 
what the public needs and what its sales 
people need to keep customers coming 
back. Standard Oil does just that. The 
company asks our advice and acts on it. 
And our customers benefit.”’ 




















Roy Wilson, W. H. Ehrenberg, ’ 

ma Standard Oil Dealer, Brainerd, Minnesota: rg Ate argv ——_ pre 
- ee ‘‘Under the dealer advisory plan, I rep- 

us. M _ pesca Damage pales 1 Pipdeaes resent many Michigan Standard Oil 
ing sveiiens that are very important to dealers who elected me to meet with 
BES dealers—products, sales and service. It’s company officials. That’s certainly an 
icky a wise company policy to talk over such example of a big company asking for 
in. matters with the men who meet the advice from small businessmen. Did you 
.B. public. Actually we helped plan the know that Standard Oil’s popular plan 

meeting by first outlining the matters for ones radiator protection came 

we wanted to discuss.’’ out of a dealer-company meeting? 
dy, Constantly improving products and services for its | dependent businessmen—and they do tell us! 
eys Wh é kh customers. Several years ago Standard Oil estab- We listen and we act whenever an improvement 
ger at makes lished a program for a dealer advisory council in products or services seems mutually practical. 

d business to meet annually with us in Chicago and tell us, This seems to us a fine example of large and small 
in a OUSL é; : ne : 
aide aaa 9 first-hand, how they and we can better serve our business giving each other a helping hand and 
8 a good CULLZENE millions of customers. These men are selected by _ benefiting you, our customers, in the process. 
.B. their fellow-dealers for their high qualities as in- 
ON, 
ry. 
the 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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Wisconsi® teachers ve long oin pri their great loyalty ~ 
to the FA, and t e that local 4 ciation een grO ing con- Nor 
LOCA gistently ™ oth per and rogram his truly © * indication of our E 
Ls vofessional pride sponsibi ty 
But!—why jen is Wi sin rly at the bottom e states in NEA 
membership! At present only about 1 per ce of ov A embership 
are NEA membe \ Surely it can't be that wisconsin teachers not rec 
ognize the wort? an of the national organization! or a hundre Ci 
yell on years the NEA has king behalf f educatio educators: 
cov <i’ Wherever an vhenevet tional VO need be educa Let 
epuc® tion, the EA was there: Acros the coun y Y (0,00 teacher sup- 
porting the NEA program—t at's more half of the nato *s teachers 
Still Wisconsin stands down near the foot of the class, yank tween Mal 
44th anc h with that 31 Pe ok. ET are a EA member, why 
don't you get another mem yer? And if you arent at BEA ember, “ Jac 
RETIREM don't you join now? 

ENT Currently 4 new hea quarters ycation 1s being puilt in ashing _— 
ton, D. c. A fi jllior dolla oject, oney W e raised in the / 
five yeats, 1952-1997. Wiscons! was Se 0,009, ich was 

recepte by your EA Executive ommittee- wit x left to ™" 
accomp ish the goal, W ave to date contributed ¢23,000, 1" t a jittle under 
nN yon 1/3 of out goal States like io an {iinois with quotas hat triple ours P. N 
yntee ~ion'® have alree Ay completed their 2 signment. wisconsin? Surely We wa 
as the grea ducation enter NOW ing, in the nations © pita be ours CLa 
too and to reflect our srofessional intere nd support Ata recent meet- LeR 
ing, of the wEA’s com itt puilding rand, it was ecided —— 
that the quota W divided pership 4 ounts to $3 per ~~ 
Pp teacher It ought ¢ be a of local pride to get yout quota on the 
RELAT Lic way to com jetion an in t before is out. As am added jnduce ALL 
IONS ment, EA has set © e all | em ership ! evs for th puilding fund, 
and this mone ited to your Jocal quot if membe hip costs $150 ee 
(payable in various ways opularly a yeat 10 ars) anc 
entitles YOu to the re arch pulletins ane other publication’ as well as the D 
NEA Journal jate wisconsin only 2 life members: if you! . 
Jocal has + contribute et to the BA puilding und, Why dont you do 
* t now? yf you are t a life memb and at considering this move: why Lio; 
110 dont y° eco ne ? 
const ’s g jsconsin up at the top of the list whe . it pelone> Don. 
“The Badger state has taken 4 pack seat in any 10 ¢ endeavor 
Let's not have it be the teache yho brin this about by default. E 
Next yeat the NEA will be 100 years old, and across the nation state = 
we are taking 2 Y al interest in the NEA program. 
H. C 
Cuar 
Ross 
RoBE 
A.“W 
Wisc 
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Calendar of Events 

May 19-20— Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake . 

May 20-23—National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, San Francisco 

July 1-6—National Education Association, 
Portland 

July 19-21—Music Directors Conference, 
Madison 

Oct. 3—Southwestern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Platteville 

Oct. 4-5—North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 
Education Association, Ashland 

Oct. 4—5—Western Wisconsin Education 
Association, La Crosse 

Oct. 11-12—Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, Eau Claire 

Nov. 1-3—Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee 

Nov. 23-24—National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers, Atlantic City 





WEA Officers for 1956 


President 
CEARICE: GI (6 60-3 cera sae Waukesha 
President-Elect 
LeRoy PerensOn ....<.6:iss>s Madison 
First Vice-President 
MARGARET DIBHE ..6..6605500% Kenosha 


Second Vice-President 


pace MIRROIER: 6acscoe ie Sen Wausau 
Third Vice-President 
Donan ©, HOBPT «occ ccsccsiee's Jefferson 
/ 
Executive Secretary 
BE (CC. WWEINEIOR 2 ok 0 o:d oi Ses Madison 
Treasurer 
P. Wie WENCEINE® 5 cc xccc acces Stevens Point 
WEA Executive Committee 
CLARIGE RUING” 6 iiis5 coh s bh Waukesha 
LERoy PETERSON ............. Madison 
MARGARET DIPBE. ..........0¢ 00000 Kenosha 
ANGUS ROTHWEEL.... 2.0005 Manitowoc 
District I 
ALLEN A. ANDERSON (1957) ..Washburn 


District II 
ALMA THERESE Link (1958) ...Oshkosh 


District III 
D. E. Pieep C1ON6)}:. cn... ce. La Crosse 


District IV 


Lioyp R. Mosenc (1956) ....... Racine 
District V 

DonaLp E. Upson (1958) .... Janesville 
District VI 

ELxren Case (19057) ........ Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 


H. C. Wemuick ....Executive Secretary 
Grantees U, FRAGEY .........5% Research 
Ross B. ROWEN ............ Publications 
Rosert H. MunceEr ...Locals Consultant 
A.“*W. ZELLMER 
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Cover photograph of the Wisconsin Dells thru the courtesy of the Wis- 
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Published the 15th of every month except June, July, and August by the 
Wisconsin Education Association. Entered as second class matter at Madison, 
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up-to-date from Pell to Pole 


explained for young people the AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


Not only in national and international politics from 
poll to poll, but in all subjects from pole to pole, 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia maintains the 
most rigorous revision program ever attempted by 
any encyclopedia. In the current editions you will 
find up-to-date, authoritative information on such 
diverse subjects as Baseball, Salk Vaccine, Atomic 
Submarines .. . and, reaching literally from pole to 
pole, stimulating new articles on the international 
political and military importance of Arctic and Ant- 
arctic exploration. 

This program of continual up-dating of all in- 
formation extends to the many features which illu- 
minate The American Peoples Encyclopedia. The 
full color maps in the 190 page world atlas section 





SPENCER PRESS, INC. 


A publishing affiliate of 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. N. H. Gilbert, Director 


School and Library Division 


show the most recent changes in national boundaries 
. .. the maps in the exclusive 64 page historical 
maps section contain the current military and polit- 
ical events. And, speaking of politics, in the histori- 
cal maps section are two pages of maps showing re- 
sults of important presidential elections from 1800 
to the present time.* 

This emphasis on comprehensive “up-to-dateness” 
is just one more reason why so many teachers and 
librarians whose students have access to American 
Peoples, as well as other encyclopedias, report that 
they go first to The American Peoples Encyclopedia. 
*Free while they last! 5000 Years of History ... «32 page excerpt 
from the historical maps section of The American Peoples Encyclo- 


pedia. Offer to teachers and librarians only .. . and only one to a 
person, please. Write on your official stationery. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 


WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE 

JAMES E. ALLAIRE, B.S., Ph.M., 
1007 Emilie Street, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin (Former teacher Green Bay, 
and Staff Psychologist, Southern Wis- 
consin Colony and Training School, 
Union Grove) 





179 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Wisconsin teachers may be called upon in the near 


future to make important decisions affecting their 


retirement system. To aid them in the consideration 


of the question, the WEA Retirement Committee presents 


The Case for OASI 


HE teachers of Wisconsin believe that they are 

entitled to receive social security benefits in addi- 
tion to those provided by the state teachers retirement 
system. Our present plan, which was one of the first 
developed in the nation and for a time considered rea- 
sonably satisfactory, has been widely discussed of late. 
From statements made it appears that many Wisconsin 
citizens have grave misconceptions about the nature of 
the retirement system and about the source of funds 
which provide annuities for teachers upon retirement. 


Teachers of the state are very conscious of the long 
hard struggle which brought about the enactment of 
the present retirement system. Even though it is inade- 
quate by today’s standards the teachers naturally resist 
any effort to endanger the contractual status embodied 
in the present plan. No one is willing to give up what 
he believes he has fairly earned. This is especially true 
when we consider that the present plan is not primar- 
ily state supported. Actually only about a third of the 
individual's total fund is accumulated from tax sources. 
The major part of the teacher’s retirement income is 
derived from his own savings and from interest on 
investments. Furthermore the expense for the adminis- 
tration of the fund comes from investment income and 
not from taxes. 


PART | 


Clearing Away the Misconceptions About the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System 


1. The state is not the major contributor to a teach- 
ers retirement account: 


a. Six per cent of a teacher’s entire salary is deducted each 
year from his salary. A beginning teacher who earns 
$3,400 a year contributes $204 of his own money in 
that year and continues to save on a compulsory basis 
6 per cent of whatever his salary becomes. 


b. The state’s deposit is still based on a $3,000 maximum 
teacher’s salary which was set in 1921. The state begins 
its deposits at $115 per year for a teacher and gradually 
increases its contribution each year but not until after 
30 years has the state reached its maximum contribution 
of $385. The state’s share never goes above this amount 
but the teacher contributes a full 6 per cent of his sal- 
ary regardless of how much above $3,000 his salary goes. 

c. The interest on both the teacher’s deposits and the state’s 
deposits is derived from private investments—and costs 
the state nothing. 

d. The retirement income of a teacher is then primarily a 
return of his own money and the accumulated interest 
from investments which has not come from the state 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


ANGUS ROTHWELL 


WEA Past President and Member of Retirement 
Committee, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 


at all. The state’s contribution is important and is appre- 
ciated but is generally looked upon as deferred compen- 
sation for many years of professional services which 
have been rendered at a very moderate salary rate. 


e. The deposits of both the state and the individual are 
fixed. Investments are necessarily limited in nature to 
protect the fund. The result is that the dollars deposited 
by both state and individual do not reflect inflationary 
tendencies. 


2. Teachers are not receiving retirement income 
sufficient to maintain a fair standard of living. 


a. A sample of what retirement incomes are may be seen 
by noting the result of applications during 1955, with 
30 years of experience. 

15 Year Guaranteed 
Life Annuities 
at $ 51 to $ 75 per month 
at $ 76 to $100 per month 
at $101 to $125 per month 
at $126 to $150 per month 
at $151 to $175 per month 
at $176 to $200 per month 


Life Annuities 
at $ 51 to $ 75 per month 
at $ 76 to $100 per month 
at $101 to $125 per month 
at $126 to $150 per month 
at $151 to $175 per month 
at $176 to $200 per month 


The above is based on required and state’s deposits only. 


CNK OOo 
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b. A teacher who might be entitled to the maximum allow- 
ance of $200 per month will be reluctant to apply for 
that amount because if death occurs after only one check 
has been drawn, the entire compulsory savings of the 
teacher and accumulated interest are forfeited to the 
state. Married men or others with dependents cannot 
afford to take a chance on losing their lifetime savings. 


There are no provisions in the state teachers’ retire- 
ment system for added monthly income when the teacher 
who retires has dependents—as is the case with social 
security. Instead, if a teacher wishes to protect his wife 
after his death he must actually accept a lower monthly 
income during his own lifetime. Under social security 
a widow’s income is less than that of the combined 
earner and wife but is guaranteed for a lifetime and is 
a rather substantial amount. 


c. Even if the 15 year guarantee payment plan is chosen 
which reduces the monthly payments sharply, a widow 
who outlives her husband is left without income for the 
remainder of her life after 15 years of the husband’s 
retirement. If she is five years younger than he is, she 
would be without income at 75 if the teacher had worked 
steadily until he was 65. To protect the widow longer, 
a teacher must choose the joint survivorship which pro- 
vides even a lower repayment plan. 


d. Janitors are now retiring with monthly incomes consid- 
erably greater than that of even school administrators 
who have contributed more than teachers to the fund. 
Examples may be shown in many cities of our state. 











Example: Manitowoc—A principal who taught 45 years 
now receives $152 per month though he deposited 5 per 
cent of his salary before 1947 and 6 per cent since that 
date. A janitor in the same city with 32 years of service 
gets $182.49 after having deposited only 5 per cent of his 
income since 1944. 


PART Il 


To Keep Teachers and Attract New Ones Supplemen- 
tation Is Imperative 


1. Private industry has adopted more than 14,000 
retirement plans which supplement social security. The 
President of the United States has issued a statement 
encouraging employers to supplement OASI with pri- 
vate pension plans. 

2. Teachers’ salaries will probably never reach a 
status comparable to that of privately employed pro- 
fessional workers. Not only will teachers, therefore, 
never be able to save for retirement what other pro- 
fessional people can but they now are denied the 
social security benefits that privately employed per- 
sons receive in addition to company pensions. 

3. Young men in particular who maintain families 
are not attracted to teaching largely because the re- 
wards for their efforts are much smaller than that of 
private industry. To permit even retirement benefits 
to suffer by comparison deals public education a severe 


blow. 


COMPARISON OF RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


(Based on an average salary of $4,200 
annually for 30 years) 


Industry Teaching 
Married 
or 
Married Single Single 
Man Man Man Woman 


$251.39 





$197.09 


4. Even now, teachers in many cities who are near- 
ing retirement quit teaching in order to obtain employ- 
ment that is covered by OASI. Hundreds of young men 
who do teach, seek outside employment in order to 
provide the insurance benefits of social security cover- 
age. Both efforts to obtain OASI are hard blows to 
education and certainly don’t make teaching look more 
attractive as a profession. 


At a time of severe teacher shortage it would seem 
that those responsible for education in Wisconsin would 
seek every reasonable method to induce the most able 
young people to obtain training as teachers and to stay 
in the profession until age 65. 

5. Samples of private industry retirement inducements 
to obtain and hold employees are cited below: (These 
annuities include OASI. In four of the seven companies 
the pension is paid entirely by the company.) 


Benefits in 


Effect as of 

Single Married Date Below 

La Crosse Telephone Co. ..$195.80 $250.10 1-1-47 
General Motors ........... 153.50 207.80 10-1-50 
MANO OG: <cs bcs pace eee 168.50 222.80 1-1-55 
PE Os oi ias5 6 isstariavate acntene 224.00 278.30 5-1-54 
North. Engraving & Mfg. Co. 176.00 230.30 6-14-55 
Pioker Pen (C0... hss sce 200.30 254.60 1953 
S. C. Johnson & Son ....... 261.50 315.80 1952 


All of the above cases are based on an individual 
with 30 years service at a constant salary of $4,200 re- 
tiring at age 65. 

Fringe benefits found in private employment are not 
common in the teaching profession. 


6. Federal government retirement provisions are 
more liberal than those provided to the teachers of 
Wisconsin. Samples are given below: 

Military Retirement—30 years service (Allowance Y4 
base pay—Figures used for base pay are as amended 
by the Career Incentive Act of 1955). 


Navy Army 

CORIO 5 hasis os 86 Seow ens eID sie) 9: sols Revecee $405.60 
OGDMMADEEE 26 bs co aoee cree Lt. Colonel .......... 335.40 
Lt. Commander ............ WWEGION Spe ecsth isi oderereres 296.40 
MGT Oat RAAT 51275 SiaePoteris, cis Sass MG a Sirs aater sisters 257.40 
Eieutenant JG. <0 6:6 oe:60i6s:0 Ist Lieutenant ....... 206.70 
REARNMEAN 5s yorseviio, ous. ie 66 at0rs, 0! esata 2nd Lieutenant ...... 187.20 
hich Petty: OF. 6 ieis-e sincere Master Set. 0.62806 251.55 
ens Ca |, Oa SEEN «cao clea oats 216.45 
Petty’ OR. 2nd GC. occ. s: SN Ie ane a care 193.12 
Pétty Obs GrdiG, -o.cscviiasse Garporal ix ieisesiees 163.80 
SOOO. a cc wrereeu culo wees Rebs Yeriaretl evens i aa 122.85 


United States Civil Service Retirement System 


An individual with 30 years service and a constant © 


salary of $4,200 would receive $2,010 annually in retire- 
ment benefits at age 60. ($167.50 per month). In addi- 
tion the system provides survivorship benefits compar- 
able to social security. The employee pays 6 per cent of 
basic salary (same as Wisconsin Teachers). Disability 
benefits (minimum of 5 years of service) are calculated 
by the same formula used at a retirement (1% + $25, 
or 114% of average annual basic salary for the highest 
5 consecutive years, X years of service). 


May 1956 
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PART Ill 


OASI Coverage as a Supplement to the Wisconsin 
Teachers Retirement Plan’ is Reasonable 


1. Teachers in about half the states have either 
already come under social security or are in the proc- 
ess of doing so. 

2. While the benefits to teachers would be increased, 
they would also be making a 33-1/3 per cent increase 
in their own contribution toward coverage. Further, the 
benefits to teachers under OASI will be no greater than 
that given to the rank and file of industry and now 
even to farmers, business men and many privately em- 
ployed professional workers. 

3. The cost and control under the present proposal 
will be borne directly by the local community just as 
are the salaries of teachers. Many school boards, which 
have already made provision for coverage of their 
teachers, consider the maximum contribution of the 
board ($84 a year) as a salary adjustment just as they 
revise salary schedules at anytime to attract teachers 
to their community. 

4. If teachers are not covered by OASI under the 
present arrangement that is now possible, they are sure 
to press every session of the state legislature for greater 
state contributions to the present plan. 

OASI is better for both teachers and state govern- 
ment than continuous revision of the state teachers 
retirement laws, The teachers would benefit in that 
changes in dollar values are likely to be reflected much 
faster with social security protection than with state 
legislation on a class basis. 

The state would benefit in that time now consumed 
by consideration of teacher retirement legislation could 
be devoted to other purposes. Local communities will 
carry the cost of their own teachers. 

While state employed teachers in the colleges and 
university will no doubt seek OASI coverage, the 
amount involved will be only an extremely small por- 
tion of the total budget. Further, to obtain and hold 
college professors, compensation will need to be ad- 
justed upward. This would definitely be a part of what 
is sure to be a necessity under any condition. 

Examples of how small a portion the OASI public 
costs are of the total budget are given below on the 
basis of communities where school boards have already 
taken action toward coverage of their teachers: 


1956 Teacher Per cent 
Total Budget OASI Cost of Total 
Manitowoc ........... $1,447,329 $13,000 .009 
WANSOW 6k iis vireoes 1,503,008 8,000 .005 
(6 mo. (6 mo. 
period ) period ) 
SUI on clece a eernde 1,727,250 18,000 01 
Sheboygan ........... 2,162,435 22,000 01 
EW ONGGGe” ess ccieces 2,516,221 25,000 01 
OMA oie desic vine none 576,461 5,000 .009 


5. Our state has given a considerable amount of local 
control to its many sub-divisions. Teacher coverage by 
OASI as now suggested is an application of that prin- 
ciple. While some communities would feel obliged to 
add social security benefits because others do, this is 
no different than is now the case when every school 


‘district establishes its own salary schedule. It is this 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO TEACHERS 
RETIREMENT ACCOUNT 


(Based on $4,200 average salary for 30 years) 


Interest on 
State's Deposits 
$35378.82 


Interest on 


Teacher's Deposits Non-Tax 

$h 5429.00 Supported 

Total Teacher's 

Deposits 

$7 5560.00 

a Tax 
posits Supported 

$7 5365.00 " 








$22,732.82 


freedom to improve at the local level that has con- 
sistently provided the state with its best school systems. 
Further, with the present trend toward adding insur- 
ance benefits, many communities will find that OASI 
is the best means of providing this type of protection. 
Young men in particular are very conscious of the 
family protection of social security. In Sheboygan this 
year, for example, teachers have been making monthly 
contributions to a fellow teacher’s widow and family 
that would have had $200 a month income if OASI 
had been in effect when the death occurred. Teachers 
don’t want to leave the care of their families to charity 
when an adequate low cost insurance system is avail- 
able. 

6. The fact that many school districts have already 
applied to the Governor for the right to hold a refer- 
endum among the teachers indicates that the people in 
those areas thru their own elected representatives are 
ready and willing to let the teachers be covered by 
OASI as well as by the state retirement system. 

7. The OASI is primarily a tax supported insurance 
program with one-half the cost being borne by the indi- 
vidual and the other half by the employer. The teach- 
ers retirement system, on the other hand, is a compul- 
sory savings program with the teacher contributing a 
full 6 per cent of his income toward his ewn account 
and the state making what amounts to deferred salary 
payments to the individual accounts that ranges from 
$115 per year to a maximum—after 30 vears of service 
—of $385. 


The balance of the teacher's individual account is 


interest from private investments which have accumu- 


lated on the deposits of the teacher and the state. 

As such the two programs complement each other 
and provide sound protection and investment. The sys- 
tems do not duplicate each other. 

If a teacher dies before retirement,- the OASI tax 
paid by the teacher is forfeited just as is the case with 
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any type of casualty insurance unless there are depend- 
ents. Payments to the dependents cease at death or 
age of 18 of any children involved. 

The 6 per cent that a teacher pays toward retire- 
ment, however, becomes a part of his individual account 
on which he may draw when he retires. Again—one is 
primarily an insurance program—the other a compul- 
sory savings program which when worked together 
provide a sound program of individual and family 
protection. 

The state contribution to the teacher's retirement sys- 
tem is in reality a form of state aid to local school dis- 
tricts to help provide adequate compensation for teach- 
ers and has undoubtedly helped to hold teachers in the 
profession and in the state. To reduce the state con- 
tribution when social security is made possible would 
certainly be a regressive measure in this day when 
state aids are already considered inadequate. 

8. Because social security is integrated with some 
public employees retirement plans is insufficient reason 
for insisting upon integration for the teachers. 


a. Over a long period of years the teachers have patiently 
and consistently worked to achieve the present teachers’ 
retirement plan. They are very jealous of the contractual 
status of this program and are most fearful whenever 
there is any mention made of tampering with the law 
now in effect. The teachers do not consider the state 
contribution a dole but instead believe that it is earned 
credit for which they have worked hard and rendered 
full service. What surprises many people is that the 
state’s contribution to this fund is so little on an indi- 
vidual basis. When sums are added together until they 
reach the million dollar figure, those of us accustomed 
to dealing in small ‘amounts do not always see plainly 
the relation of what sounds like a lot of money to what 
is actually added to the individual teacher’s account. 

Teachers do not believe that they should be required 
to forfeit their hard earned contractual status with the 
state in order to benefit from OASI which would be 
provided by themselves and the local community—with 
no contribution whatever by the state. 


b. There is no sound reason for arguing that teachers should 
be treated the same as other public employees. It may 
be that other public employees should be treated better 
than is now the case but it is our purpose here to point 
out the teacher side of our problem. Teachers are not 
paid the same amounts or on the same schedule as other 
public employees. Their responsibilities, their places of 
employment and their hours of employment are different. 
Most important, their preparation and importance to the 
future of our state and nation are different from that of 
other public employees. 

It is not at all uncommon to find not only industries 
within a given community providing different retirement 
programs but within an industry, itself, the professional 
or management staff very often is treated differently from 
other employees. 

A sad state of affairs would exist if the right to differ 
in compensation offered were to be denied public 
employees. 


PART IV 


Delay in Authorizing the Referenda Being Requested 
Is Invoking a Hardship on Teachers 
1. Nearly everyone agrees that sooner or later all 
Americans will be covered by OASI. Congress is now 
seriously planning to extend coverage to additional mil- 
lions of people. 


2. Teachers who are near retirement are in great 
need of additional retirement income because for their 
early years of teaching they received not only pitifully 
small salaries but whatever could be saved from them 
has shrunk with the cheapening of the dollar. More- 
over, the contributions of the teacher to the state funds 
cannot yield as much as they should because of previ- 
ous low salaries. 

The fact that the people approved the referendum 
for older retired teachers on April 3 by a large majority 
indicates that the public recognizes the inadequacies 
of previous retirement provisions. Ten years from now 
the present system may be just as out of date. 


3. To say that even in 1957 OASI can be made retro- 
active to January, 1955, is misleading and not practical. 


a. Most teachers won't have the money to make their own 
back payments and younger teachers will naturally be 
reluctant to borrow money to make back payments 
which will primarily give immediate benefit to those 
about to retire. 


b. School boards will be reluctant to add to their budgets 
for past years even where they are glad to provide nec- 
essary funds for the current year. 


4, Voting of teachers by school districts is not the 
impossible problem that it appears to be at first. The 
state of Michigan just completed its referendum by 
assigning the duties to the county superintendents. 

While in Wisconsin all voting need not be done at 
once, the offices of either the county superintendent 
or the county clerk could be used. It would be a simple 
matter to have voting done by all school districts that 
have made official requests on given dates. If the Gov- 
ernor can delay referendums which have been re- 
quested for a year, he surely can space them out at 
four or six month intervals. Further, not all school dis- 
tricts are ready to vote—and once the vote has been 
taken the arrangements need not be made again unless 
the referendum fails. Even then the law requires that 
one year elapse before a new vote can be called for. 

5. It is urgent that Commission studying retirement 
consider favorably the request that OASI be made 
supplemental on a local basis to the present teachers 
retirement system and that the Governor authorize ref- 
erenda as is now provided for by both state and federal 
law. 

6. To not act favorably will bring great disappoint- 
ment and discouragement to the teachers of Wiscon- 
sin. It would be difficult for those now teaching to 
encourage young folks to go into their own profession. 
Teachers would feel the need for pressing for a vastly 
improved state teachers retirement plan as is in effect 
in Ohio and California. Many will continue to leave 
teaching in order to be employed where social security 
and private pension plans are in effect. 

From one side of the state to the other the Wiscon- 
sin teachers are watching every movement being made 
about providing social security to teachers. 

Wisconsin could take a long step toward solving its 
teacher shortage problems if immediate steps are taken 
to provide social security to teachers on a local school 
district basis and without in any way affecting the pres- 
ent teacher retirement system. 
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To Our Fellow Members of WEA: 


Some Observations from India 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES 
and 
CLIFFORD S. LIDDLE 


E HAVE now worked to- 

gether in India some 14 
months. No week has passed that 
has not noted discussion and com- 
ment on you, our closest professional 
and personal friends. Also, not a 
week has gone by without deter- 
mined resolution to write a message 
to you for publication in the WEA 
Journal. As a matter of fact, JGF 
was given the assignment to prepare 
a draft of such a message some 
months ago. At last he has gotten 
around to doing so. 

This sojourn in India has been a 
truly remarkable experience for 
which we are and ever will be most 
grateful. Professionally it has been 
highly educative, challenging and 
satisfying. Personally for both fam- 
ilies this stay in India has been “eye- 
opening,” pleasant and thrilling. We 
have enjoyed courteous and consid- 
erate treatment both officially and 
privately in both urban and rural 
areas. 

We have met with hundreds of 
professional educators including 
teachers, headmasters (elementary 
and high school principals to us), 
directors of education (State Super- 
intendent of Schools, G. E. Watson, 
to us) of which there are 28 in 
India, inspectors in state depart- 
ments of education (just a few years 
ago the supervisors in the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in 
Wisconsin were called inspectors 
and required by law to “inspect” 
schools), members of faculties of 
teacher training colleges (teacher 
colleges to us), faculties of colleges 
of education in universities, all of the 
vice-chancellors of the 31 univer- 
sities (university presidents to us), 
and, last but by no means least in 
ability, consecration to duty, and 
industriousness, the staff of the Min- 
istry of Education, Government of 


India, New Delhi. 
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Only a meager minority . . . 


Comparison to USA 


These professional colleagues of 
India remind me so much of the 
USA-—representing a wide range of 
background educationally and _ so- 
cially. They reflect high recognition 
of the social importance, yes impera- 
tiveness, of education in this young 
and largest democracy, keen and 
objective insight into the problems 
which beset education and educa- 
tors (and where is such not true), 
and an inspiring and staunch deter- 
mination towards the realization of 
the goal of an effective, balanced 
program of universal educational 
opportunity for all, in terms of abil- 
ity and desire. 

Between us we have visited some 
24 elementary schools, 45 secondary 
schools, 18 teacher training colleges, 
15 engineering and agricultural col- 
leges, 15 state departments of public 
instruction and 11 universities. Both 
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were enrolled.in school during pre-independence days. 


of us attended a conference of edu- 
cational officers who are serving with 
L.C.A. in South Asia and the Far 
East held in Manila, Philippines, and 
JGF attended a meeting of the 
World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Professions in 
[stanbul, Turkey. 

Educational conventions, work- 





The Authors 


John‘ Guy Fowlkes, former dean of the 
UW School of Education, and Clifford S. 
Liddle, former associate dean, have been 
on leave from the University of Wiscon- 
sin for the past two years to work with 
the Ministry of Education of the Govern- 
ment of India. Their account, written at 
the request of the Journal editor, is the 
story of the notable progress made by a 
young nation struggling to raise the intel- 
lectual level of its masses of people. We 
believe that this article will contribute to 
international understanding. 

Both authors will return to the Univer- 
sity campus for the opening of school in 
September. . 





shops, institutes, conferences, semi- 
nars and committees have com- 
manded no small portion of our 
time. Yes, for some years these pro- 
fessional meetings have been and are 
regularly scheduled activities of ed- 
ucators in India. Both state and na- 
tional leadership is in evidence with 
respect to the planning as well as 
the holding of such meetings. Some 
of the themes or topics around which 
recent gatherings of educators which 
we have attended have been organ- 
ized are: curriculum revision in the 
secondary schools, inservice training 
of teachers, the training of school 
administrators (including the staffs 
of state departments of public in- 
struction as well as those of local 
schools ), guidance, audio-visual ma- 
terials, general education in univer- 
sities, annual reports of State De- 
partments to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation (the Ministry of Education, 
G.O.I., in April, 1954, brought statis- 
ticians from the various state depart- 
ments of public instruction into 
Delhi for six weeks to work on the 
annual report forms which are sub- 
mitted by the state departments to 
the central government), and com- 
parative education. Both of us 
served on the teaching staff of the 
seminar on comparative education 
which was held in Agra under the 
shadow of the Taj Mahal. Liddle 
reported on curriculum offerings and 
practices in the USA, while Fowlkes 
dealt with the financing and admin- 
istration of education in the USA. 
It is our hope that you are not as 
ignorant of Education in India as we 
were upon our arrival here. How- 
ever, it is also our hope that the 
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following comment will be of inter- 
est to you. 


Magnitude of Problem 


Insight into the educational situa- 
tion in India demands an apprecia- 
tion of the magnitude of the prob- 
lems involved. The population of 
India is about 370 millions of people 
—about one-seventh of the earth’s 
total population. There are about 75 
million children in the age group 
six thru 14 years. The age group 15 
to 17 includes an additional 20 mil- 
lion children. Approximately two 
million more teachers are needed in 
the elementary schools and about 
an additional one-half million for 
the secondary schools. When it is 
realized that there are some 558,000 
villages in India, an additional major 
factor of complexity is at hand. 

Of parallel if, indeed, not greater 
importance in the scrutiny of Indian 
education, is an awareness of and 
sensitivity to the educational back- 
ground of the nation. It must be re- 
membered that national independ- 
ence was gained by India only in 
1947 and that India’s Federal Con- 
stitution was adopted in 1950. The 
150 to 200 years preceding the emer- 
gence of India as an independent 
democracy marked little overall de- 
velopment or activity in the educa- 
tional program. Only a meager 
minority—some 10 per cent of the 
population—were enrolled in school 
during pre-independence days. The 
purposes, objectives, or functions of 
high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities were limited, with college 
graduation having been pointed par- 
ticularly for qualifying for appoint- 





One .. . report is that pertaining to the reorganization of secondary education. 








ment to the federal public service. 
Despite the inadequate development 
of elementary and secondary school 
programs during the period 1800- 
1947, cognizance must be taken of 
the fact that during this same period 
several present-day universities of 
distinction were established and 
maintained. 

As is the case in the United States, 
education is the responsibility of the 
respective 28 States of India. The 
state departments of public instruc- 
tion, administered by directors of 
public instruction, are found thru- 
out India. The legal relationship 
between the Ministry of Education 
in the Central Government of India 
and the state departments of pub- 
lic instruction is advisory rather than 
jurisdictional. Despite this fact, by 
means of inspired leadership, the 
Ministry of Education has exerted 
profound influence thruout the nation 
during recent years. Educational 
policies are formulated by the Cen- 
tral Advisory Board, the member- 
ship of which includes the ministers 
of education of state government, 
representatives of special interest 
and of the Inter-University Board 
which include vice-chancellors of 
the universities. 

To the honor and credit of both 
the educational and political leaders 
of India, there is a keen conscious- 
ness and constant awareness of the 
dire need of early and marked 
change in the educational opportu. 
nity of India. During the period 
1947-1953 there have been several 
important reports, some of which 
have been prepared by the regular 
staff members of the Ministry of 
Education, while others have been 
produced by specially appointed 
ad hoc commissions. 


Secondary Education 


One of the most important of the 
special reports is that pertaining to 
the reorganization of secondary edu- 
cation. Action has been taken by 
various professional associations, 
such as the Central Advisory Board 
on Education, the directors of pub- 
lic instruction of the 28 states, and 
the Inter-University Board (an or- 
ganization composed of the vice- 
chancellors of the universities), un- 
der which one year will be added 
to the high schools, thereby estab- 
lishing a three vear high school ex- 
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tending thru what is termed the 
eleventh grade in the United States; 
and the undergraduate college pro- 
gram will be reduced from four to 
three years. 

A most significant change in the 
secondary program sociologically 
and politically as well as education- 
ally is the contemplation of estab- 
lishing what is termed the multi- 
purpose high school. The adoption 
of the multi-purpose high school is 
interestingly comparable to the re- 
port of the Committee of Ten, 
headed by President Elliott of Har- 
vard, made towards the close of the 
nineteenth century, on the basis of 
which the high schools of the United 
States changed from college prepar- 
atory institutions to the type of high 
school found today, namely, the 
comprehensive high school. 


Impressive Improvement 


Some impressive evidence of the 
remarkable improvement that has 
been effected in the educational pro- 
gram during the period 1947-1953 
is at hand in the following data. 


“At the elementary level, barely 
30 per cent of the children in the 
age group six to eleven were in 
school of one kind or another in 
1947. Within five years, the percent- 
age had risen to about 40 per cent 
and there has been further rise since 
then. In India as a whole, the num- 
ber of elementary schools was over 
220,000 and the number of pupils 
well over 19 million on 3lst March 
1953. 


“In 1947, of the 561,000 teachers 
in primary schools only 58.2 per cent 
were trained. The enrollment in the 
training schools was less than 40,000 
per year. By 1953, the enrollment 
had increased to over 70,000 a year. 


“The new concept of adult edu- 
cation recognizes the importance of 
literacy but also recognizes that the 
diverse interests of the adult must 
be sustained if an educational pro- 
gramme is to succeed. A new five 
pointed programme of social educa- 
tion has therefore been formulated 
which seeks to place appropriate 
emphasis on (a) literacy, (b) knowl- 
edge of rules of health and hygiene, 
(c) training for improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions, (d) civic educa- 
tion and training in citizenship and 
(e) the recreational aspects of edu- 
cation. The name ‘Social Education’ 
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has been given to these new pro- 
grammes. 


“Experience of the adult education 
drive of the years 1937-39 had also 
shown that literacy cannot be sus- 
tained in the absence of an adequate 
supply of literature suited to the 
needs and tastes of the neo-literates. 
Early in 1950, it was decided to pub- 
lish a series of pamphlets on various 
topics which interest the common 
man. A hundred and sixty pamphlets 
have already been published in 
Hindi with open permission to trans- 
late them into any other Indian 
language. 

“Some measure of the progress in 
social education may be obtained 
from the fact that more than ten 
million illiterate adults have become 
literate between 1947 and 1954. It 
is gratfying to note that women have 
responded enthusiastically to these 
programmes and account for a fair 
proportion of the neo-literates. 

“In 1948, the total number of sec- 
ondary schools including middle and 
high schools was a little over 12,500 
in what are now the A States. Five 
years later in 1953, their number had 
increased to 18,500. The progress is 
even more striking if we confine our 
attention to High and Higher Sec- 
ondary Schools (senior high schools ). 
From less than 4,000 in 1948, the 
number of such schools rose to 
almost 10,000 in 1954. 

“The figures on enrollment are 
equally arresting. In 1948, the num- 


At the elementary level, barely 30% of the children . 


- in 1947. 


. . were in school. . 


ber of students in middle schools 
was a little over a million in the A 
States. In 1953, the number had 
risen to 1.5 million. For High and 
Higher Secondary Schools, the num- 
ber rose from 1.8 million in 1948 to 
almost 3 million in 1953. The total 
number of pupils in all types of sec- 
ondary schools was over six million 
in 1954. The number of pupils who 
completed the secondary course was 
more than doubled between 1948 
and 1953. The number of students 
receiving higher education rose from 
less than 225,000 in 1948 to over 
465,000 in 1953. In 1948, the number 
of graduates from Part A States of 
the Indian Union was 27,000. In 
1953, it was 52,000. 

“The total national expenditure on 
education from all sources, govern- 
mental and otherwise, also shows a 
sharp rise. For the year 1946-47, it 
stood at Rs. 451 ($94.95) million. 
By 1952-53, it had risen to Rs. 1,350 
($284.21) million. The estimated 
expenditure for 1953-54 was almost 
Rs. 1,500 ($315.79) million.”* 
Major Activities 

Some of the major activities which 
have been carried on during the last 
eight years, or are now in process, 
are: the improvement and conver- 


* From an article by Professor Humayun 
Kabir, “Education in India: A Bird’s-Eye 
View”, published in the International Re- 
view of Education, Vol. I, No. 1, 1955. 

(Turn to Page 15) 
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Extension responded by stepping up its corr 


T IS unusually fitting that the 

president-elect of the Wisconsin 
Education Association in 1956 should 
be LeRoy Peterson, professor of edu- 
cation and coordinator of Extension 
Services in Education for the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

President Peterson symbolizes that 
spirit of mutual cooperation and 
mutual service which has grown up 
between the schools of the state and 
University Extension in the 50 years 
since the Division was organized in 
1906. 

Fifty years ago University Exten- 
sion represented what University 
President Van Hise called at the 
time “a new thing in this world.” 
Today University Extension stands 
for the intimate and essential way 
in which all levels of Wisconsin edu- 
cation are geared to work with each 
other toward the goal of better edu- 
cation for a better Wisconsin. 

The story of University Extension 
is the story of growing educational 
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services for the people of the State, 
among which are many services for 
the schools and teachers of Wiscon- 
sin. 

In its early years, the Extension 
Division was built around four de- 
partments: correspondence study, 
debating and public instruction, lec- 
tures and concerts and general infor- 
mation and welfare. Each of these 
departments directed much of its 
first work toward the schools. 


Correspondence Study | 


Correspondence study offered reg- 
ular university work, special ad- 
vanced work and preparatory work 
for teachers, and both elementary 
and high school courses for young 
people. Extension class work grew 
originally out of correspondence 
study courses offered on a supervised 
group basis. Debating and public 
instruction provided schools with 
“package libraries” of reading mate- 
rial on important social and political 


L. H. ADOLFSON 
Director, University Extension Division 


A half-century ago President Van Hise called 
the newly created Extension Division ‘‘a new 
thing in this world.’’ Thruout the years it 


has worked closely with the schools. 


questions, and assisted materially in 
the development of forensic, debate 
and drama work in the schools. Lec- 
tures and concerts offered “lyceum” 
programs for school assemblies. The 
welfare department set up a civic 
and social center bureau devoted to 
developing and improving commu- 
nity life by making the schoolhouse 
a center where people could meet to 
discuss their common problems and 
promote a community conscience. 
Another bureau collected lantern 
slides and movie films and loaned 
them to schools. A community music 
bureau laid the groundwork for 
music instruction in the public 
schools. 

Thru these pioneer services the 
Extension Division began to enter 
directly into school life in Wisconsin. 


Courses for Teachers 


In 1921 the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association announced that 700 
teachers in the state lacked mini- 
mum requirements in professional 
or scholastic training. Extension re- 
sponded by stepping up its corre- 
spondence and class work for teach- 
ers. Besides the regular academic 
offerings, there were special teach- 
ers review courses and courses de- 
signed to fill sudden professional re- 
quirements. When state law required 
that those in charge of school librar- 
ies have specific training, Extension 
launched a course by mail for act- 
ing high school librarians. The first 
year, over 200 teachers registered 
for instruction. When the Legisla- 
ture required that physical educa- 
tion be added to the school curricu- 
lum, Extension devised correspond- 
ence courses and demonstrations. 
For school superintendents faced 
with leading faculty discussion meet- 
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ings, the Division developed ready- 
made programs. In 1923 the state 
superintendent of public instruction 
approved Extension courses fer ap- 
plicants for teachers’ certifications, 
and for a time rural school teachers 
became an increasing clientele of the 
Division. Thru consultation with 
state and county normal school rep- 
resentatives, “cooperative schedules” 
were drawn up, listing the UW 
correspondence courses counting 
toward graduation in the respective 
institutions. 


Extension also made its influence 
felt locally thru one and two-day 
“schools for teachers.” Education 
professors conducted programs of 
lectures, roundtable discussions and 
demonstrations from Spooner to 
Manitowoc. These “schools” led to 
off-campus classes of University 
grade for University credit. 

In the five-year period ending in 
1932, 15,627 Wisconsin teachers had 
registered for correspondence 
courses. In 1931, one-eighth of all 
teachers in the state were sending 
in correspondence lessons. 


Service to Schools 


Extension came to serve the 
schools and their students as well 
as the teachers. Its sponsorship of a 
program to encourage the develop- 
ment of parent-teacher associations 
was carried on with printing matter 
and thru lecturers. By 1922 the Divi- 
sion had aided 90 community PTA’s. 
The Bureau of Visual Instruction 
continued to add to its accessions 
and mailings. A 1922 experiment in 
the Racine schools indicated that 
fewer pupils failed when exposed to 
visual aids. For schools with limited 
curricula and for students needing 
remedial work, the Division devel- 
oped correspondence courses of high 
school grade. In 1925, 666 high 
school students were registered with 
the Division. 

Service to schools and _ teachers 
became even more a Division motto 
in 1936 when a former schoo] super- 
intendent, Frank O. Holt, became 
Extension dean. Holt liked to say 
that “a state university is as defi- 
nitely a part of the public school 
system as is any school operating at 
any level of the public educational 
program of the state.” He pushed 
this philosophy by urging the Legis- 


_ lature to legalize payment by local 
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school boards of correspondence fees 
for students and teachers enrolled 
in Extension courses. He elaborated 
the usual Extension contacts with 
the high schools into a University 
and College Day, to which the high 
schools invited the representatives 
of various institutions. 


Present School Services 


Given this background of Exten- 
sion-school cooperation, it is little 


What Next? 

We of Extension are particularly 
proud and happy to be a part of 
this Education team. No University 
school or department renders us 
such wholehearted help as does the 
School of Education. No group of 
Wisconsin citizens affords us such 
stimulating contacts as do school 
teachers and administrators. 

Where do we go from here? 

Your Extension Division is con- 





639 high schools and 874 elementary schools currently renting audio—visual aids. 


wonder that today the total activity 
of the Division is marked strikingly 
by its broad school services. 

Let me cite a few examples: 

29 off-campus credit classes, chiefly 
graduate, being conducted this year 
for teachers 

75 off-campus inservice-training work- 
shops being conducted this year for 
teachers 

639 high schools and 874 elementary 
schools currently renting audio- 
visual aids 

600 schools using Extension lectures and 
concerts 

430 teachers currently enrolled in cor- 
respondence study courses 

540 high schools participating in Exten- 
sion forensic programs 

While I have described these 

services as being Extension Division 
services, they actually represent a 
highly integrated form of coopera- 
tion between three agencies — the 
schools of the state, coming to us 
with problems, needs and financial 
support; the University School of 
Education, supplying the bulk of the 
teaching faculty; and the Extension 
Division itself, acting as the admin- 
istrative agency for carrying the re- 
sources of the University out into 
the state. 


stantly seeking to improve its serv- 
ices to schools and teachers, both 
in quantity and in quality. We have 
recently completed an intensive sur- 
vey designed to give us clues as to 
how we can better meet the needs 
of Wisconsin educators. This survey 
is encouraging us to expand our 
offerings of credit classes of a semes- 
ter’s duration, to relate our instruc- 
tion even more directly to classroom 
problems, to introduce courses deal- 
ing with the exceptional child and 
with the mentally retarded child, to 
step up the range of our workshops, 
to continue to experiment with edu- 
cational television and to improve 
our devices for keeping teachers in- 
formed of our services. 

With Professor Peterson serving 
next year both as coordinator of our 
extension services in education and 
as president of the WEA, we confi- 
dently expect that our two organiza- 
tions will grow even closer together 
in the ways in which teachers make’ 
known their educational needs and 
in the ways in which Extension acts 
to project statewide the resources 
and skills of a great University. 
Service to education is our aim. 








Public Relations 
in a Rural Community 


MARGARET DIEHL 


WEA First Vice President and Superintendent of Schools 
of Kenosha County, Kenosha 


and 


CLIFFORD S. LARSON 


Member of PR Committee and Superintendent of Schools 
of Waushara County, Wautoma 


N CONSIDERING public rela- 

tions in rural Wisconsin commu- 
nities, it is really a job of getting 
the public to want better schools. 
People will be inclined to want to 
hang on to the old unless teachers 
and administrators are able to in- 
form them of new curricula and 
techniques, the advantages of mod- 
ern buildings and the many new 
services offered. 

A good attitude toward the school 
and what the school is attempting 
to do is of great concern in all com- 
munities, but especially important in 
the small rural community where 
the people are so close to the actual 
school situation. The annual school 
meeting often reflects the kind of a 
public relations program carried on 
during the preceding year. 

The principal and teachers are 
the key figures in these small com- 
munities. Tradition has put the 
teacher on a “pedestal” which can 
help in establishing a good relation- 
ship if the teacher uses her position 
as a community leader wisely. 

Rural communities expect their 
teachers to take part in community 
activities and look to the teacher for 
help. Many teachers miss the boat 
by not being willing to give extra 
time and effort. Community clubs, 
PTA organizations, 4-H clubs, farm 
organizations, and the like, all offer 
opportunities to the teacher to inter- 
pret the school’s program to the 

_ people. 


Teacher Becomes Leader 


When a teacher signs a contract 
she becomes a member of a new 
community. She is no longer an ordi- 
nary citizen but has become the 
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leader in directing the educational 
program and an assistant in the 
social and recreational interests of 
the community. “As is the teacher 
so is the school” is as true today as 
it was a century ago. This of course 
applies to administrators as well as 
teachers. 

Public attitudes toward education 
are greatly influenced by what the 
teacher does. Those who find it hard 
to put their hearts into teaching 
should not attempt to teach. They 
should do something less important. 
Only those who love to teach and 
have the ability and the aptitude for 
it should teach. 

Teaching is a profession that calls 
tor great service to people. Teachers 











znust always be ready to do some- 
thing for somebody right where they 
are. 

Public relations begin in the class- 
room. The public, especially parents, 
are deeply conscious of the child’s 
interpretations of the teacher’s fair- 
ness or unfairness. We must provide 
classroom climate where everyone 
can succeed in his own way. We 


must be interested in our pupils per- 
sonally. Teachers must present a 
pleasing appearance and possess 
sparkling enthusiasm which will gen- 
erate enthusiasm for learning in 
children. Teachers must teach be- 
cause they believe it is important. 
They must secure faith in their 
pupils to the extent that they will 
have faith in our judgment. 

The rural community looks to the 
teacher and county superintendent's 
office for new ideas and help. Inno- 
vations like parent-teacher confer- 
ences in place of or in addition to 
report cards will be more readily 
accepted if the teacher and county 
office staff take time to “talk over” 
things with the parents in the com- 
munity. 


County Staff Helps 


The county office staff can help 
the classroom teacher to evaluate 
her contribution to good health. In 
unusual cases, provisions are made 
to have children helped by special- 
ists in child development. 

They provide extended workshops 
and institutes where instruction is 
carried on thru lectures, discussion 
groups, question periods, demonstra- 
tions and study groups. 

They assist in the choice of in- 
structional materials suitable for the 
children and suggest improvements 
to provide healthful, safe and at- 





Public attitudes are 
created by teachers 






tractive environment conducive to 
learning. 

They act as a professional critic 
and clearing house in making the 
best published materials available to 
teachers. 

They encourage teachers to make 
use of community resources. 

They perform many additional 
services such as working with 
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boards of education, helping with 
reorganization problems, helping 
with and organizing hot lunch ,and 
special milk programs, morale build- 
ing, certification of teachers, co-or- 
dinating services, audio-visual pro- 
grams, library work, textbook selec- 
tion, grouping, pre-school programs, 
home visitations and many others. 


Cooperative Function 


Teachers, supervisors, administra- 
tors and boards of education must 
all work together to inform the pub- 
lic that schools need to change. 
Education demands changes. We 
must help to bring about the kind 
of changes that will meet the needs 
of our youth. We must stand ready 
to interpret and promote good sound 
educational policies and programs. 
We must show the public that past 
standards will not be adequate to 
meet the coming requirements of 
American leadership. 

People like to receive credit for 
a job well done. Newsletters, news- 
paper articles or radio reports on 
special worth-while activities in the 
various rural communities help in 
developing a “good feeling.” 

The attitude of graduates toward 
their school, how well the school 
district provides for the needs of the 
children in the district, the pupil- 
teacher, teacher-parent, and teacher 
community relationship are all meth- 
ods of testing how good a job has 
been done in selling the school to 
the community. 

Public education depends upon 
public support. Public support de- 
pends upon public understanding. 
The people are entitled to an under- 
standing of the enterprise they sup- 
port. We must all work together so 
that the public understands and feels 
that our schools are real emblems 
of democracy and centers where the 
things children do are related to the 
community. Schools are in one sense 
of the community, by the commu- 
nity and for the community. 


OBSERVATIONS FROM INDIA .. . 
(Continued from Page 11) 
sion of elementary schools; the re- 
organization of secondary schools; 
an inservice training program for the 
headmasters of high schools; the es- 
tablishment of an extension program 
for secondary school teachers, to in- 
volve 54 teacher training colleges 
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(all of which are post-graduate, and 
admission to which demands the 
bachelor degree); a program of re- 
search and production of textbooks; 
the improvement of records and re- 
ports in the state departments of 
public instruction and, therefore, the 
Ministry of Education; the develop- 
ment of audio-visual materials and 
the training of teachers in the use 
of such materials; the establishment 
of qualifications for schoo] adminis- 
trators, including the staff of the 
state departments of public instruc- 
tion; an inservice training program 
for these administrators; the revision 
and improvement of practices per- 
taining to examinations, especially in 
colleges and universities; the devel- 
opment of programs of general edu- 
cation in universities; the establish- 
ment of five regional colleges of ag- 
riculture; and the development of 
four post-graduate technical insti- 
tutes, three of which are now in 
operation. 


Educational problems galore still 
prevail in this country. The literacy 
rate in 1953 was only about 20 per 
cent, but in 1947 the rate was less 
than 15 per cent. Teachers are sadly 
underpaid in comparison with other 
workers. There is an alarming short- 
age of well prepared teachers. The 
qualitative aspect of the educational 
program at all levels is by no means 
uniform, just as is true in the United 
States. Serious consideration might 
well be given to the desirability of 
sharply increased activity by the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the 
everyday affairs of life. 


The development of basic skills of 
action, peculiarly essential in a dem- 
ocratic society, poses serious prob- 
lems in the educational institutions, 
just as it does in the parent body 
politic. The habit and competence 
of individual participation in the 
formulation of policy with respect to 
education or state demands serious 
thought and long experience before 
a high level of adeptness can be en- 
joyed. The magnitude of the task of 
formulating sound and feasible edu- 
cational policy in India might prompt 
a feeling of despair. Instead, there 
is much evidence of a spirit of intel- 
ligent resoluteness and inspired de- 
termination to provide educational 
opportunity that will make it pos- 
sible for all of India to learn and 
to live more abundantly. 


WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 
Milwaukee, April 14, 1956 
SUMMARY 


Accepted Treasurer's report and 
approved payment of bills. 

Allowed WEA representatives to 
TEPS at Parkland, Washington, ac- 
tual fee charged by NEA plus coach 
transportation from Parkland to 
Portland, Oregon. 

Appointed NEA delegates John 
Howell, Dist. I, Alma Link, Dist. II, 
Don Field, Dist. II, Clarice Kline, 
Dist. IV, H. Ralph Allen, Dist. V, 
Ellen Case, Dist. VI and the Execu- 
tive Secretary to represent WEA at 
the National Conference on TEPS, 
Parkland, Washington. 

Approved one additional TEPS 
representative from each of the six 
Executive Committee districts if 
NEA permits. Appointments to be 
made from NEA delegates by Exec- 
utive Committee member of the dis- 
trict with same expense allowance 
as the other WEA TEPS represen- 
tatives. 

Appointed the Executive Secre- 
tary as the WEA staff representative 
to the Advisory Council to the 
School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Appointed a sub-committee to 
study a proposed organization of 
State Executive Secretaries, with 
headquarters at NEA, which will re- 
quire an annual appropriation from 
WEA. 

Heard a report on OASI progress 
and approved travel and food ex- 
pense for 33 representatives from 
the senatorial districts in the state 
for three meetings, one at Appleton, 
Eau Claire, and Madison. 

Requested the WEA office to pre- 
pare and send to Locals Presidents 
and Administrators plans for promot- 
ing OASI for teachers, a sample res- 
olution and the materials presented 
by the WEA Retirement Committee 
to the sub-committee of the Gover- 
nors Commission on the Study of 
Retirement Systems. 

Authorized the purchase of a new 
NEA film, “A Desk for Billie.” 

Endorsed the candidacy of Edith 
Luedke as Secretary of the National 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the NEA. 

H. C. Wery1ick 
Executive Secretary 
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Advisers can be of great service to 
students by warning them to 


LOOK OUT for Phony Schools 
and Imaginary Jobs 


CHESTER ALLEN 
University Extension Division, University of Wisconsin 


IGH school seniors and ambi- 

tious out-of-school youth are 
often the victims of the phony cor- 
respondent schools and job racket- 
eers at this season of the year. 
Teachers and school counselors can- 
not prevent some fast talking sales- 
man from painting a rosy picture of 
attractive employment after the com- 
pletion of the course nor can they 
prevent the clever ad writer from 
playing upon the desires of one who 
wants to improve his position, but 
they can sound warnings to look out. 
Many Wisconsin youngsters are find- 
ing that the pot of gold and the 
popular job are not waiting for them 
at the end of a _ correspondence 
course. Neither are they finding the 
jobs as attractive and available as 
some of the newspaper help-wanted 
ads imply. 

The most common offers of corre- 
spondence schools are to train young 
people for glamorous airline jobs 
and positions in the fascinating fields 
of television and electronics. In job 
placement, good positions with the 
government and employment abroad 
are favorite offers to entice young 
people to pay a fee for registration 
or to sign a contract for a course of 
doubtful value. 

It is a sad day for an ambitious 
youth who wants to get ahead to 
find that the job does not materialize 
after his money is spent and the 
course is completed. A. L. Beier, 
chief of the Division of Public In- 
formation of the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service, cites the case 
of a 17 year-old lad in Fond du Lac 
who persuaded his mother to sign 
the contract for a course which was 
to train him to become a State 
Traffic Officer. He was verbally 
promised that he would go to Madi- 
son to take an examination when he 
completed the course and would 
then go to Camp McCoy for a six- 
month period of training before be- 
coming a State Traffic Officer. The 
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and 


LAURIN P. GORDON 
Veterans Education, State Department of Public Instruction 


mother paid $99 cash and promised 
to pay the balance of $50 after the 
applicant was employed in civil serv- 
ice for three months. The fact is that 
the boy is not eligible to be a State 
Patrol Officer until he has reached 
21 years of age. 


Common Complaints 


One of the most frequent sources 
of complaint is from graduates of so- 
called “airlines” schools. Not long 





. an expensive course in television .. . 


ago a Green County girl spent nearly 
$350 at such a school only to learn 
that the airlines had no opening for 
her. Upon inquiry at the employ- 
ment offices of three of the leading 
airlines of the country, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension Division 
was told that with one exception 
they trained their own personnel for 
office and hostess positions. Occa- 
sionally graduates of the special 
schools are employed, however, 
“they are selected on their ability 
and in competition with outside 
applicants” but in no case are they 
“given any preferential hiring rate.” 


Another case related by Beier is 
of a man in Madison who signed for 
an expensive course in television re- 
pairing which included six weeks in 
a West Coast city for “laboratory 
work,” a trip he could ill afford. It 
was a most shocking experience for 
the man and his thrifty wife to learn 
that the same course was being 
offered at the Madison Vocational 
School for a small tuition, compared 
to the costly commitment that he 
had made. 


Attempts at Legislation 


If the situation is so bad why 
hasn't there been some legal restric- 
tions to weed out the fraudulent 
private and non-profit correspond- 
ence schools operating in Wiscon- 
sin? In the early 1900's Charles R. 
McCarthy of the State Library Com- 
mission and J. G. D. Mack of the 
University of Wisconsin College of 
Engineering made a survey of the 
operation of out-of-state schools and 
reported to President Charles R. 
Van Hise that nearly one million 
dollars was leaving the state annu- 
ally to pay for courses offered by 
out-of-state correspondence schools. 
The outcome of the study was the 
establishment by the Legislature of 
the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1907 with 
one of its main functions to be teach- 
ing by correspondence study. The 
vigor of the University Extension 
correspondence study program in its 
early years greatly reduced the flight 
of cash from the state, and gave to 
many students superior opportuni- 
ties to learn excellent correspond- 
ence study courses written and con- 
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ducted by the faculty of the Univer- 
sity Extension Division. 

For the next 30 years there was 
no further legal effort to restrict dut- 
of-state private correspondence 
study schools operating in the state. 
The University Extension Division, 
however, voluntarily did establish a 
service to high school principals 
which attempted to provide reliable 
information about any out-of-state 
private profit or non-profit corre- 
spondence schools. The State De- 
partment of Public Instruction is 
now cooperating with the Extension 
Division in building up a file of in- 
formation on schools of all types. 

By 1937 the operation of private 
school sales agents had once more 
reached such proportions in the state 
that the State Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets, Fair Trades 
Division, proposed an amendment to 
the school text book law which 
would include home study courses. 
The Legislature enacted the recom- 
mendation into law which was sub- 
sequently declared unconstitutional 
by the attorney general on the 
grounds of interfering with inter- 
state commerce, in answer to a ques- 
tion raised by the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

For several years after the adverse 
opinion of the attorney general the 
University Extension Division re- 
mained the only agency in the state 
to counteract the fraudulent state- 
ments and high pressure sales meth- 
ods used by some of the private out- 
of-state correspondence schools solic- 
iting students in Wisconsin. 


Governor’s Committee Aids 


Since 1944, however, the Univer- 
sity Extension Division has had help 
in combating the encroachment of 
phony correspondence schools upon 

















the eager and unsuspecting youth 
of the state. The Federal Service 
Men's Readjustment Act of 1944 re- 
quired the establishment of the Gov- 
ernors Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee consisting of a representative 
from each of the several types of 
education or training services oper- 
ating in Wisconsin. For a school to 
qualify for the training of veterans, 
it has to receive the approval of the 
Governor's committee which investi- 
gated its standards and methods. 
Correspondence schools not seeking 
veteran enrollees are free, of course, 
to continue their questionable prac- 
tices within the law. As the veteran's 
education and training program 
fades away there is danger that all 
the information collected about 
many Wisconsin private profit and 
non-profit schools and colleges may 
be lost or become obsolete. Without 
the Committee or some other respon- 
sible agency to keep the information 
about correspondence and trade 
schools up-to-date, many young 
people of Wisconsin will become 
victims of unscrupulous salesmen 
and private school officials out to 
make a fast dollar. 

Keeping the information current 
will be of little value, however, un- 
less teachers and counselors take an 
active interest in counseling students 
regarding the continued education 
and training of high school gradu- 
ates in private schools. 

In addition to reprehensible prac- 
tices of some private schools which 
cast a cloud over those maintaining 
high standards, some employment 
agencies come in for equal criticism. 
Although newspapers try to protect 
their readers from fraudulent adver- 
tising there are some agencies which 
creep in with an attractive advertise- 
ment of an offer of a job in some 
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. check his credentials . . . 


other part of the country or in some 
foreign country. Cases are frequent 
where young men have at consider- 
able sacrifice traveled great distances 
only to find “No Help Wanted” signs 
facing them on arrival. 

Rural, small town and city resi- 
dent are all subject to be taken in 
by the smooth-talking operator who 
tells the prospect that his proposi- 
tion is the last and only chance the 
ambitious youth will have to get 
ahead in the world. 

Here is some advice you can pass 
on to young people considering cor- 
respondence school work or seeking 
a position outside their own commu- 
nity. 

1. Never deal with a stranger sell- 
ing correspondence school courses 
without checking his credentials 
thoroughly. 

2. Never sign a contract immedi- 
ately. Ask to keep it for at least 24 
hours to study and think it over. If 
the offer is legitimate, it will be just 
as good tomorrow as it is today. 

3. If considering additional edu- 
cation, or employment outside your 
own community, consult with the 
high school principal, the Univer- 
sity Extension Division or the Wis- 
consin State Employment Service. 

Regardless of the caution which 
may be exercised no doubt some 
Wisconsin youth will be the victims 
of the high pressure salesman but 
the number can be limited consid- 
erably if teachers and counselors 
will warn their high school students 
to be on their guard. Urge them to 
inquire first before enrolling rather 
than to ask for advice after the con- 
tract has been signed. It will be a 
service to the individual and to edu- 
cation if teachers will throw road- 
blocks in the way of the swindlers. 
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Racine Promotes 
Professional Program 


M. THOS. LUCARELI 
Principal, Jefferson and Garfield Schools, Racine 


and 


GERALD. N. KONGSTVEDT 
English Teacher, Washington Park High School, Racine 


HE Racine Education Associa- 

tion, an organization represent- 
ing the teachers and principals of 
the Racine Public Schools, has 
among its various committees one 
that is known as the REA Improve- 
ment Committee. The very name 
indicates that it has many jobs 
which fall under the area of teacher 
improvement. Thru the years it has 
given service to the schools and the 
community by planning and spon- 
soring cultural activities and talks 
by outstanding people in the field 
of education to which the profes- 
sional staff and the lay people of the 
city have been invited to share. It 
has worked jointly with the Ameri- 
can Legion in promoting National 
Education Week by suitable pro- 
grams. 

The structure of this committee 
consists of a chairman, a secretary, 
representatives from the senior high 
schools, the junior high schools, the 
elementary schools, the principals, 
the director of instructional services, 
the president of the association and 
the superintendent of schools, ex- 
officio. 


Plans Inservice Education 


However, it is in the area of plan- 
ning for a teachers’ institute pro- 
gram where the work of the commit- 
tee has been done most effectively. 
For example, the program on Evalu- 
ation, can be cited as an effective 
type of organizational experience. It 
was not meant, however, that this 
subject should be circumscribed or 
construed to be limited in meaning 
to a narrow sense as being related 
to a discussion of new report cards, 
be that as important as can be. 
Rather the institute was concerned 
with questions and answers to the 
following: 


1. What are the major growth lines 
along which we in Racine try to 
evaluate a child’s program? 

. What kind of data do we need and 
can we get in Racine which will help 
us to determine the amount and rate 
of progress a pupil has made? 

3. What do we do with the data when 
we have prepared them or received 
them? 

4, What particular steps should we take 
in order to do a better job in respect 
to the above questions? 


i) 


In addition to the group answers 
to the four main questions, it was 
hoped that each teacher would find 
some personal aid in solving her own 
problems in evaluation thru mutu- 
ally shared experience in answers to 
the following questions: 

1. Do I evaluate individual personal 
growth or academic achievement? 


2. Are the “academic” data I am 
teaching (and evaluating) really rel- 
evant to the goals I have identified 
and accepted? 





3. How do I determine ability? What 
standards do I use? 


4. What confidence car [ put in my 
own observation of pupils? 

5. How do the goals for which I evalu- 
ate compare to goals used by teach- 
ers from kindergarten thru twelfth 
grade? Are any standards similar to 
to those of other teachers in the 
Racine school system? How desir- 
able is it that we all use the same 
standards? 

6. What are some standard items of 
. information kept on all Racine stu- 
dents which will help me evaluate 
a student in my class? How can I 
make better use of this information? 


7. How much does my own person- 





ality (and the student’s) enter into 
an evaluation situation? - 


8. Are my goals and standards reason- 
able for the age at which I teach? 
How do I know they are reason- 
able? 

9. How can I tell for sure how well I 
have done with pupils I have in the 
setting I have them in? 

10. What do I do after I evaluate a stu- 
dent? Do I just report? 


11. What are some changes or develop- 
ments I want in order to help me 
do a better job of evaluation? 


12. How do I know that I have evalu- 
ated what I wanted to evaluate? ° 


The organizational procedures for 
carrying thru this type of assign- 
ment required very careful planning 
by the committee. To facilitate the 
exploring of the idea of evaluation, 
it was felt that there should be made 
available to the committee the serv- 
ices of some expert or competent 
person in this field, who might act 
as a resource person. The committee 
members chose Warren Seyfert, 
principal of Milwaukee Country Day 
School, and one recognized as a 
leader in this field. Dr. Seyfert was 
asked to meet with the committee 
for a series of meetings to help carry 
thru this program. Further, he acted 
as a keynote speaker at the general 
meeting. 


Means of Sharing Ideas 


For the better sharing of ideas it 
was felt that all teachers and prin- 
cipals for the first session should be 
grouped on a mixed basis, without 
regard to grade levels, and with 
some 20 people in each group for 
better opportunity for discussion. In 
each of these groups were assigned 
some resource people, principals and 
teachers, who had previously served 
on the pupil progress committee, 
social studies committee, and uni- 
fied period for the junior high 
school. The main purpose of the first 
session was to explore the areas 
shared in common and give thought 
to these questions: 


1. What do we value? 
2. How do we measure? 
3. What questions must still be asked? 


A complete schedule was set up 
for Friday and Saturday sessions to 
include general meetings and discus- 
sion groups. The main purpose of 
the second session, or the Friday 
afternoon discussion, was analytical 

(Turn to page 21) 
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News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 





HERE are times in the history 

of education, as well as in the 
history of a country, when one can- 
not afford the luxury of treating all 
problems with equal detachment 
and emphasis. Events and hard facts 
force one’s hand, and problems have 
to be selected and evaluated on the 
basis of their immediate emergency 
rather than on their ultimate priority. 
We are in the midst of such times 
in education today. The White 
House Conference on Education, in 
its study in 1955, selected a number 
of these urgent problems for careful 
study. It was generally agreed that 
the problem of financing schools, 
though usually considered a means 
to an end, was of critical importance 
now. In times of tremendous in- 
creases in enrollment and the conse- 
quent need for buildings, more 


A Good Look at the Financial : 
Structure Supporting 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 


GEORGE E. WATSON 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 


2. Public schools are in competition 
with other governmental agencies for tax 
dollars. This means that education’s claim 
must be adequately and effectively pre- 
sented whenever and wherever the allot- 
ment of dollars for governmental activity 
and service is being considered. 

3. We must learn to focus our attention 
on key points in school finance. Just how 
much of the total municipal income ( prop- 
erty tax, shared tax,’ etc.) is applied to 
school costs? The major portion of funds 
for school expenditures derives from prop- 
erty tax while the funds for other political 
subdivisions consist of substantial amounts 
of moneys from income tax, utility tax, etc. 
(All political subdivisions, of course, de- 
pend on property tax as a base of sup- 
port.) Schools operate on dollars which 
come to school boards and which are allo- 
cated to school boards by electors or city 
councils. School costs are identified as 
such on every tax bill. 


Let’s take a good look at some 
critical points in our Wisconsin 
financial structure. I should like to 


Wisconsin citizens will need to face ‘“‘the facts of life”’ 


and act now if the youth of the state are to receive 


the quality of education they should have. The 


White House Conference Reports supply those facts. 


teachers and better programs, real- 
ism in facing the financial needs of 
schools is essential. We must face the 
facts of life. Here are some of these 
“facts of life” as they appear to me. 


1. Public schools are in a competitive 
market with industry and business. Schools, 
as a rather large business investment, must 
compete for dollars with business and in- 
dustry. We need dollars for buildings, sup- 
plies, and more and better personnel. 

‘A shared tax is one administered or 
collected by a central agency such as the 
state and apportioned or allocated in whole 
or part back to the local government com- 
prising the geographic area in which the 
‘ tax is said to have its origin. 
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direct your attention to key points 
by the use of questions and accom- 
panying charts and explanations. 


QUESTION 1—How much money 
was spent for all political subdivi- 
sions (school districts; cities, towns, 
and villages; county) in 1940, 1945, 
1950 and 1952, and what propor- 
tion of the total expenditure in 
each of these years was devoted 
to each political subdivision? 


QUESTION 2—How much of the 
total property tax was spent by all 
political subdivisions (school dis- 
tricts; cities, towns and villages; 


county) in 1940, 1945, 1950 and 
1952 and what proportion of the 
total expenditure in each of these 
years was devoted to each politi- 
cal subdivision? 


QUESTION 3—Where did the 
money come from and in what 
proportion for schools (Chart III), 
for villages, towns and cities 
(Chart IV), and for counties 
(Chart V) in each of the years 
1940, 1945, 1950 and 1952? 


Conclusions 


1. Our schools, on a statewide basis, are 
not spending half of the total tax dollars 
being spent by our villages, towns and 
cities, as we hear so often. Rather, our 
schools are spending half of the tax dol- 
lars collected locally and levied on our 
Wisconsin real estate. Our system of 
shared taxes (not shared proportionately 
by our schools) puts our school costs in 
a bad light. 

2. Tax relief for real estate will require 
more than a negative attitude toward fed- 
eral aid or mere affirmation that Wiscon- 
sin can handle its own financial problems. 
It would seem that without federal aid or 
increased local taxes, we must advocate 
increased state support. (Or are there 
other tax methods we favor?) 

3. The money we get for school pur- 
poses must be used efficiently. At present, 
building and operational problems are 
being aggravated by our district organi- 
zation in many parts of the state. Our costs 
are not being equitably distributed. 


Piloting our Wisconsin schools 
thru the next decade will call for 
high qualities of leadership in the 
profession. Without sufficient funds 
we cannot operate and maintain the 
kind of schools we need. Can we, 
in each of our local school areas, 
challenge the citizens (in the spirit 
of the Wisconsin White House Con- 
ference on Education) to think, feel 
and act in the best interest of our 
Wisconsin boys and girls? 
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CHART I 


Comparison of School Expenditures 
with Those of Other Political 
Subdivisions 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURE 


RPO: 2. eee $258,725,139 
ID re ete eee 246,854,594 
Ce Ne RP 490,747,307 
ROR a a eae ee 592,161,054 


A comparison was made of the 
total expenditures of all political 
subdivisions in our state for the 
1940, 1945, 1950 and 1952 years. In 
1940 approximately $259,000,000 was 
spent by political subdivisions for all 
purposes. Of this amount 22.2% or 
approximately $58,000,000 was spent 
for school purposes by elementary, 
secondary and vocational school 
units. Cities, towns and _ villages 
spent 38% or approximately $98,000,- 
000 and county units 39.8% or ap- 
proximately $103,000,000. Between 
1940 and 1945 the portion spent for 
school purposes increased 6.7% while 
the percentage for cities, towns and 
villages remamed constant and the 
counties decreased. In the period 
from 1945 to 1952 there was practi- 
cally no change in the proportionate 
amount spent by the political sub- 
divisions. Of the $592,000,000 spent 
by all political subdivisions in 1952, 
28.1% or $166,000,000 was spent for 
school purposes, 39.4% or $233,000,- 
000 for cities, towns and villages and 
32.5% or $193,000,000 for county pur- 
poses. Of each total expenditure dol- 
lar 22.2 cents was used for school 
purposes in 1940 and while 28.1 
cents of the total expenditure dollar 
was used for school purposes in 1952 
representing an increase of 5.9 cents. 
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CHART II 


Distribution of the Total Property 
Tax Dollar 


When one considers the allotment 
of the property tax dollar in its rela- 
tionship with total amount of prop- 
erty tax collected, it is interesting to 
note that of the total property tax 
dollar in 1940, 38.9 cents was col- 
lected for school purposes, 30 cents 
for villages, towns and cities and 
30.3 cents for counties and .8 of a 
cent by the state. The total number 
of property tax dollars collected in 
1940 was approximately $110,000,- 
000 


In 1952 the total property tax had 
more than doubled and was approxi- 
mately $246,000,000. Of the total 
property tax dollar collected in 1952, 
46.5 cents was used for school pur- 
poses, 24.9 cents for village, town 
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TOTAL PROPERTY TAX 














1940 __ $109,719,277 
1945 _ 112,060,333 
1950 ... 209,355,996 
1952. 246,310,477 
1955 299,844,273 





and city purposes, 27.7 cents for 
county purposes, and .9 of a cent for 
state use. Though the school cost 
portion of the total expenditure dol- 
lar had increased only 5.9%, (See 
Chart I) the general property tax 
to meet these school costs had 
caused the school portion of the gen- 
eral property tax dollar to increase 
from 38.9 cents to 46.5 cents or 7.6 
cents. (See Chart II) In 1940 vil- 
lages, towns and cities spent 30 cents 
of each property tax dollar collected 
and by 1952 their share had dropped 
to 22.3 cents. During the same pe- 
riod the present total expenditures 
of all political subdivisions had in- 
creased slightly from 38% to 39.4%. 











(See Chart 1) County units claimed 
30.3 cents of each property tax dol- 
lar collected in 1940, and by 1952 
the claim had decreased to 26.3 
cents. In the same period the per 
cent of the expenditures of the 
county unit costs to total costs of all 
political subdivisions had been re- 
duced from 39.8% to 32.5%. (See 
Chart I) 


CHART Ill, IV AND V 


Total Expenditures and Revenue 
Sources for Schools, Villages, 
Towns, Cities and Counties 


In Chart III, IV and V the total 
expenditures of the political subdi- 
visions are related to the sources of 
revenues. In the reviewing of the 
charts, it would be helpful to ob- 
serve the comparison which the 
charts depict. The major sources of 
revenue are state aids, shared taxes, 
property taxes, and other sources. 
Chart III illustrates the relationship 
of revenue to total expenditures for 
school purposes. In 1940, 14% of the 
total expenditures for school pur- 
poses, elementary, secondary and vo- 
cational was provided for by state 
aids, and in 1952 the state support 
had dropped to 13.4%. While state 
support had increased dollar-wise, 
the percentage of the total costs car- 
ried by the state support program 
had decreased slightly. 

The state support represented in 
aids paid to localities (towns, cities 
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and villages ) as represented in Chart 
IV also decreased percentage-wise 
from 9.3% in 1940 to 8% in 1952. In 
Chart V such state aid paid to coun- 
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ties decreased from 19.2% in 1940 to 
16.2% in 1952. State grants in aid 
paid to all political subdivisions in 
1940 represented 14.3% of the.total 
expenditures, in 1952 this percentage 
of grants in aid was 12.2% or a de- 
crease of 2.1%. 

Total school expenditures are not 
securing any measurable support 
from the shared tax revenue. In 1940 
total school costs were supported to 
the extent of 1.6% but by 1952 the 
shared tax portion of support had 
decreased to .7%. Of the total costs 
of towns, cities and villages approxi- 
mately 16% was carried by shared 
taxes in 1940, and this percentage 
had increased to 26.6% in 1952. The 
county share of shared taxes relative 
to county expenditures increased 
from 2.9% in 1940 to 6.3% in 1952. 

{n 1940 approximately $43,000,000 
or 74.3% of the total expenditures for 


FOR VILLAGES, TOWNS AND CITIES 
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Property Tax 
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1 1952 
school purposes was derived from 
the property tax. In the total ex- 
penditures other than for school pur- 
poses of cities, towns and villages, 
a property tax levy of approximately 
$33,000,000 or 33.6% was required. 
While counties levied $33,000,000 or 
32.3% of their total expenditures in 
form of a property tax, other sources 
of revenue such as state aids, shared 
tax, and other current receipts pro- 
vided the balance of 67.7% of the 
remaining total expenditures. For 
school purposes (1940) all other 
sources of revenue represented 25.7%, 
while in towns, villages and cities 
sources other than property ac- 
counted for 66.4% of the remaining 
balance of receipts necessary to 


_ meet total expenditures. 
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In 1940, only 10.1% of the revenues 
needed to meet total expenditures 
for school purposes was secured 
from other current revenues, while 
in that same year, cities, towns and 
villages received 41.1% and counties 
45.6% from revenue sources other 
than state aids, shared taxes and 
property taxes. In 1952, 16.9% of the 
school costs, 39.1% of villages, cities 
and towns and 42.1% of the county 
expenditures were met by the other 
sources of revenue. The property tax 
in 1952 provided 69% of the total 
expenditures for school purposes, 
while in the same year from prop- 
erty tax for villages, towns and cities 
required 26.3% and counties 35.47. 


RACINE PROMOTES .. . 
(Continued from Page 18) 

in terms of each grade level. For 
this session the staff members were 
grouped in divisions of: kindergar- 
ten-third, fourth-fifth, junior high 
school, and senior high school. Here 
the problems were: 

1. Synthesize the morning discussion to 


particular problems of each grade 
level. 


2. Propose new questions and answers 
to old questions in terms of grade 
level. 


Saturday morning the teachers 
met with their building principals 
to point up the problems as they 
related to their respective buildings 
and determine next steps. 

At each of the three group meet- 
ings (heterogeneous, homogeneous, 
and building) careful minutes were 
kept regarding the answers to each 





of the four main questions. All of 
these minutes were duplicated 
immediately for distribution to the 
entire staff. The minutes of the 
morning group, for example, were 
duplicated and distributed before 
the afternoon meeting. In this man- 
ner everyone had available a sum- 
mary of all of the discussion groups. 

Subsequent to the institute, the 
committee, working in cooperation 
with the Department of Instructional 
Services, analyzed all of the minutes 
in order to submit a series of rec- 
ommendations to the superintendent 
and the entire teaching staff. The 
fact that these recommendations 
came from the Racine Education 
Association was an important factor 
in indicating that the teachers’ pro- 
fessional organization is as interested 
in professional problems as it is in 
direct teacher benefits. 

Here, then, is a new approach to 
an institute program. It was a bold 
venture and the members of the 
committee approached it with some 
trepidation. We believe, too, that 
some of the staff members had some 
misgivings, but the program can 
now be weighed. Teachers praised 
this type of program. The feeling by 
and large was that this was one of 
the best, if not the best type of insti- 
tute, that Racine has ever had. 
There was a great deal of participa- 
tion in the group discussions, a gen- 
eral sharing of ideas which proved 
very valuable to the teaching staff. 
Problems were raised which called 
for attention, and if a vote were 
taken we are sure, from all] indica- 
tions, that this is a type of institute 
that should be done more often. 


WEA Financial Summary 
March 1956 
Cash Balance March 1 .$ 74,176.95 
eee eee ee 2,033.78 


76,210.73 

Expenditures ........ 12,759.02 

Cash balance April 1 _ 63,451.71 
Other Accounts 


Bonds (par value) . . .$127,000.00 
Life Membership 





MSGI, 2 oc G ree 3,000.26 
Retirement Reserve 
NEEDS |. ns a aw 735.92 





P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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We believe you wil] be 
interested in this letter: 





She CXbola Crport Ceporalion 


51S MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 





JAMES A. FARLEY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Dear Arthurs 


Word has reached me that you 


have under consideration the issuance in 1957 
of a stamp commemorating the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the National Education Asso- 


ciation. 

I know the country will appre- 
ciate such a high honor being accorded this 
great organization, - and the noble profession 
it represents. 

May I add my full personal en- 
dorsement of the whole conception and express 
the hope that it will be done. 


With kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 


feceuec G 


Hon. Arthur E. Summertield 
Postmaster General 

Post Office Department 
Washington, De Ce 


March 7, 1956 








The Coca-Cola Company 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








WEA Locals Committee 
Schedules Presidents’ 
Meeting for Sept. 7-8 


The WEA Locals Committee has made 
preliminary plans for the annual meeting 
for presidents of local education associa- 
tions and other officers at Wisconsin State 
College, Stevens Point, Sept. 7-8. Karl 
Berns, NEA assistant secretary, has been 
scheduled as one of the principal speakers 
for the session. 

Among the subjects to be considered 
by the workshov will be social security 
for teachers, public relations and the activ- 
ities for local associations. Cost for the 
two-day program will be $5 for room and 
meals. The WEA will pay the travel ex- 
penses and the lodging and food for the 
president of each local association. The 
WEA Locals Committee urges “education 
associations to send other officers or dele- 
gates to take part in the program. 

Approximately 250 have attended each 
of the workshops in the past as a starter 
for the association activities for the year. 


“Teacher Time’ Broadcasts 
Are Planned for Next Year 


“Teacher Time”, a series of radio broad- 
casts about education and the profession 
which has been given over the State Radio 
Network during the past year, was the 
subject for evaluation at a recent meeting 
of representatives of educational agencies 
on Apr. 5 in Madison. After considering 
the nature of the programs presented this 
year and reviewing the comments from 
the teachers of the state, the group de- 
cided to continue the broadcasts for the 
school year 1956-57. Members of the eval- 
uation committee included representatives 
from several state educational agencies, 
clasroom teachers, supervisors and_prin- 
cipals. 

After discussing the many worthwhile 
suggestions offered for improving the 
broadcasts, the following definite plans 
were agreed upon: (1) “Teacher Time” 
broadcasts should be continued at the 
same hour and day of the week as they 
have this past year, every Tuesday from 
4:00-4:30 p.m., (2) A series of 32 pro- 
grams will start on Sept. 18 and end on 
May 7. 

Teachers are urged to send their sug- 
gestions and comments to Frank N. Brown, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison. 


State FTA Elects Ada Mark 
Of New Lisbon, President 


Ada Mark, a student at the Juneau 
County College at New Lisbon, was 
chosen president of the Wisconsin Future 
Teachers of America at the annual meet- 
ing held at Marian College in Fond du Lac 
on Apr. 28. She will succeed Rose Pribil 
of Eau Claire. Other officers elected are: 
Ruth Hajik, River Falls, vice president; 
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Billie Maloney, Eau Claire, secretary; and 
Phyllis Benjamin of Rivers Falls, treasurer. 

Mrs. Wilda Freebern Faust, executive 
director of the National FTA, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Amil Zellmer, WEA _ locals 
consultant, Axel Peterson, coordinator of 
secondary education, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, and H. E. Goodnough 
of the Milwaukee Braves Public Relations 
Department were the principal speakers 
for the convention. The 1957 meeting has 
been scheduled at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


WEA Delegates and Friends 


Urged to Make Reservations 


Wisconsin NEA delegates and_ their 
friends are invited to the annual Wisconsin 
breakfast in Portland on Tuesday, July 3, 
7:30 A. M. in the Emerald Room of the 
Multomah Hotel. Reservation should be 
mailed to the WEA office by Friday, 
June 29. 

This breakfast has become a Wisconsin 
tradition at the NEA convention. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for the Wisconsin 
people to become better acquainted and 
also serves as the business meeting of dele- 
gates. Please make reservations before you 
leave for Portland. 


Northeastern Elects Paul 
Smith, President for 1957 


Paul J. Smith of Oshkosh was named 
president of the Northeastern Wisconsin 
Education Association at the annual meet- 
ing held in Fond du Lac this year on Apr. 
17. Other officers chosen were Kenneth 
Peterson, Neenah, treasurer; and Ray 
Schmiedlen, Sheboygan Falls, Jack Perry, 
Winneconne, and Leo Lang, Campbells- 
port, executive committee members. Some 
4,500 teachers from 18 counties attended 
the meetineg. 


Included in the action of the Delegate 
Assembly was the voting of a $300 con- 
tribution to the NEA Building Fund by 
the association. Last year the organization 
gave $500 to the fund. 


WEA Retirement Committee 
Names. OASI Action Group 


A sub-committee of the WEA Retire- 
ment Committee composed of Frank Kel- 
ler of Sturgeon Bay, chairman, Angus 
Rothwell of Manitowoc, WEA past Presi- 
dent, and H. C. Weinlick, WEA executive 
secretary, appointed 33 educators from 
thruout the state to collect information in 
their areas about social security and to 
present information about social security 
to teachers and interested citizens. 

Three sectional meetings for the com- 
mittee were held at Appleton on May 2, 
Madison on May 9, and Eau Claire on 
May 10 which were attended by WEA 
officers, WEA committee members, and 
other educators interested in the program. 


Wisconsin PTA Adopts 
Program for Education 
At Annual Convention 


The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers at their annual convention in 
Madison, Apr. 17-19, adopted a program 
for strengthening education in the state. 

1. Commended all those who promoted 
and participated in the White House Con- 
ference on Education on the district, state 
and national levels and recommended that 
all local PTA’s continue to study the prob- 
lems outlined by the conference so that 
action on the local level for the improve- 
ment of education will result. 

2. Recognized that school district re- 
organization has brought improved educa- 
tional opportunities to many and urged the 
elimination of inefficient units “so that 
funds available and personrfel may be 
more effectively utilized.” 

3. Called for recruitment of capable 
young people into the ranks of teaching 
and urged the expansion of the programs 
of loans and scholarships to teacher train- 
ees. “We further believe that the recruit- 
ment and retention of teachers will be 
increased if professional standards for the 
entire teaching profession are raised to 
high professional levels.” 

4, Advocated the continuation of PTA’s 
interest and cooperation with professional 
educational associations in the state in 
their studies and interpretations of salary 
problems in the schools and especially 
urged local units to become familiar with 
local salary problems and work for their 
improvement. 

5. Recommended that all local PTA’s 
study local instructional programs being 
offered to help determine the extent to 
which educational needs of children and 
youth are being met in their communities. 

6. Urged continuous efforts and a pro- 
gram of action in the field of educational 
radio and television and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission continue to pro- 
tect the television and radio channels now 
reserved for non-educational commercial 
use. 

7. Encouraged efforts to develop the 
moral and spiritual growth of children and 
to promote better family and community 
life thru the local PTA program activities. 

8. Recommended the strengthening and 
improvement of state and local programs 
for the prevention, control and treatment 
of delinquency. 

Officers elected and installed were Mrs. 
Willis Van Horn, Appleton, and Earl 
Sandleback of Green Lake, vice presidents; 
the Rev. Gordon Winsor, Platteville, treas- 
urer;and Mrs. Lincoln Higgie, Kenosha, 
historian. Other officers hold over for an- 
other year. 

At the state dinner program life mem- 
berships in the Wisconsin Congress were 
awarded for outstanding work to Mrs. C. 
W. Rowe, Rhinelander, Lewis Rippley, 
Racine, and C. A. Hatfield and Robert 
Schacht, both of Madison. 
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Administrators and Board 
Members Talk Recruitment 


School administrators and members of 
the Board of Education in Northern Wis- 
consin held a workshop session at the 
Ashland Regional School Board and Ad- 
ministrator Conference in Ashland Apr. 
19 on the subject of “Recruiting Teachers 
for Our Area.” Both board members and 
educators reviewed the need for more 
teachers and the reasons for teacher short- 
age. To supply the increasing demand for 


more young people to enter the profession 
many recommendations were proposed, 
each of which would aid in the solution 
of the problem. 

Among the ideas advanced to increase 
the number of teachers to meet the grow- 
ing need were: 

1. Better salary schedules to meet the 
competition of other professions and occu- 
pations. 

2. Clearer definition of the extra-cur- 
ricular duties required of teachers. 

3. Teachers should be allowed to live 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented in the hope it proves interesting and useful 





GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Teachers in any of the grades might pick up an idea or two from 
Phyllis H. Damel’s article on kindergarten teachers’ role in public relations 
—written for School and Community.* See excerpts below. 


Mrs. Damel (Washington Ele- 
mentary School, Jefferson City, 
Missouri) says that an evaluation of the 
total school program revealsa growing need 
for a more effective role of public relations. 


Significant contacts, home visits and 
observations of individual children should 
be kept in easy, suitable record form. These 
make splendid material and serve well as a 
basis for parent conferences. 


Mimeograph newsletter to parents 
once per month describing activities for 
a 20-day period will prove an excellent 
mei ans of keeping pi irents informed on var- 
ious phases of your program. Try to make 
information definite. For instance state 
specifically that we dramatized ‘The 
Three Little Pigs” instead of stating that 
we dramatized some story famili: ir to 
children. Or you might add, “Ask your 
child to show you how the three little pigs 
built their house,” etc. 


At different times, the newsletter may 
treat of safety, children’s art activities, 


*Missouri State Teachers’ Magazine. 


Always Refreshing, Delicious! 


See how the lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little 


books, report cards, ways of dealing with 
emotional problems, etc. Encourage par- 
ental responses to the newsletter. 


Parent study groups are splendid public 
relations media. 


Another way of strengthening bond be- 
tween school and community is through 
effective newspaper publicity. Releases 
should tell who, where, what, when and 
why (the basic essentials of a news article). 
Group rather than individual accomplish- 
ments should be highlighted. Photographs 
add merit. 


Opportunities to visit school, perhaps 
furnish the best avenues of interpreting 
your program to the public. “Every day 
is visitor’s day” will encourage parents to 
regard the school as extending a constant 
welcome. 


Programs which culminate a unit of work 
have public appeal. Exhibits of youngsters’ 
art and craft work, rhythms and songs, 
choral readings and story dramatizations 
help convey the broad scope of your work. 

















in the community as other citizens without 
any special demands because they are 
teachers. 

4. Teachers should receive the same 
respectful treatment as those of other pro- 
fessions and not be subjected to petty, 
carping criticism. 

5. Parents could help by encouraging 
their own boys and girls to enter teaching. 

6. Teachers can raise their own profes- 
sional standards by avoiding unnecessary 
criticism of their colleagues. 

7. Scholarships should be offered to aid 
young people who are interested in enter- 
ing teaching. 

8. Boards of education or some other 
agency should provide suitable housing 
where scarcity exists. 


President Kline Appoints 


"56 Convention Committees 


President Kline has appointed the fol- 
lowing people to serve on the 1956 Con- 
vention Committees: 


Credentials 
Harold Wiesner, Manitowoc, Chairman 
Helen Holterman, Madison 
Ruth Wonoski, Dousman 
Margaret Borkowski, Milwaukee 
Carl Strassburg, Edgerton 
Jerry Proft, Tomahawk 


Necrology 
Frank J. Splitek, Kenosha, Chairman 
John McKenna, Winneconne 
Ellen Bowers, Oconto 


Resolutions 
Lester Timm, Fond du Lac, Chairman 
Mary McAdams, Tomah 
Kathryn Nohelty, Waukesha 
Jessa Carpenter, Columbus 
F. G. MacLachlan, Park Falls 
Hazel Clark, Mosinee 
Gerald Kongstvedt, Racine 


The Resolutions Committee will hold a 
meeting on Saturday, Sept. 22, 1956. WEA 
members wishing to submit resolutions 
should send them to the Chairman of the 
Committee or directly to the WEA Office. 


Slade, NEA State Director, 


Reports New Life Members 


S. Russell Slade, state director of the 
National Education Association, has an- 
nounced eight life members of the NEA 
since Jan. 1. They are: 

Ira Stalling Abney, Crandon 

Ruth E. Gruel, Milwaukee 

Leo K. Laughran, Beloit 

Richard J. Marshall, Jefferson 

Albert Moldenhauer, Stoughton 

Louis Romano, Whitefish Bay 

Ross B. Rowen, Madison 

Kenton M. Stewart, Wausau 


Marquette University Offers 
Summer Education Courses 

Education courses again will be empha- 
sized as Marquette University conducts its 
48th annual summer session, June 18 to 
July 27. Graduate school registration will 
be held June 15 and 16, and undergradu- 
ate registration, June 15. 
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Frank V. Powell to Retire 
After 50 Years of Service 


Frank V. Powell, veteran Wisconsin 
educator, will retire in July, 1956, after 
serving Wisconsin education for close to 
30 years. 


He has been head of the Bureau for 
Handicapped Childyen. since 1939. In the 
22 years in the Department, Powell has 
been also a high school supervisor and an 
issistant superintendent. 


In 1905, Powell began teaching in a 
rural school. Following this experience he 
was principal for six years of a 12-grade 
school first at Thorpe and later at Nekoosa. 
Before joining the State Department staff 
in 1943 he served as superintendent of 
Platteville for 17 years. Here he began 
to develop a wide reputation by serving 
for ten years as treasurer of the first five 
member Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 
Association Board of Control and by help- 
ing to write the first accident schedule of 
benefits for school athletes in any state. 


While at Platteville he began his active 
career in educational association work. He 
served as first vice president of the South 
Western Wisconsin Education Association, 
president of the Southern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association and vice president of 
the Wisconsin Education Association. 


He is perhaps best known in WEA 
circles for his leadership in writing the 
constitution of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union, the first statewide teachers 
credit union in this country. He has been 
president of WTCU for over a quarter of 
a century. 


Thru his leadership Wisconsin has de- 
veloped a most effective Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children which has served as a 
pattern for other states. 


The Journal extends to Frank best 
wishes for a long and interesting life of 
retirement. Leaving his present assignment 
will not end his interest in the welfare of 
education and of teachers. 


Hubbard Named Assistant 
Executive Secretary of NEA 


Streamlining of the National Education 
Association organizational structure was 
completed this month with the appoint- 
ment of Frank W. Hubbard as assistant 
executive secretary for information serv- 
ices. Announcement of the appointment 
was made by Executive Secretary William 
G. Carr, effective Mar. 1. 


In his new position Dr. Hubbard, for- 
mer director of the NEA Research Divi- 
sion, will have general supervision of these 
NEA operating divisions: Publications, 
NEA Journal and NEA News, Press and 
Radio Relations, and Research. He will 
also assume supervision of the joint motion 
picture project with state associations after 
the 1956 film has been completed. 

The appointment of an assistant execu- 


tive secretary for information services com- 
pletes the internal reorganization started 


in 1950. All departments, divisions, com- 
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mittees and commissions of NEA are’ now 
grouped under the supervision of one of 
five assistant executive secretaries. These 
major service areas are: (1) Educational 
Services, (2) Field Operations, (3) Pro- 
fessional Development and Welfare, (4) 
Lay Relations, and (5) Information Serv- 
1ces. 

Dr. Carr, in announcing Hubbard’s ap- 
pointment, called the new coordinated pro- 
gram “a major step forward in strengthen- 
ing educational public relations and infor- 
mation services. Such a coordinated pro- 
gram is expected to result in a broadened 
base and wider scope of these NEA serv- 
ices to the public and to professional 
groups in every community of the nation.” 

This summer Hubbard will complete 30 
years of service with the NEA Research 
Division. 


Classroom Teachers Create 
Hall of Memory at NEA 


The Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the National Education Association has 
created a Hall of Memory in the new 
NEA Headquarters Building in Washing- 
ton, D. C. In order for any state to be 
represented and to have its name dis- 
played, it must contribute at least $1,000. 


As one of its projects for the year, the 
Wisconsin Department of Classroom 
Teachers is assuming the responsibility of 
raising this allotted sum. The Wisconsin 
Department urges all teacher groups to 
contribute to the building fun. All contri- 
butions should be sent to Carol Walker, 
700 Carver Lane, Menasha, Wis., who will 
forward them to the NEA. 





FROM THE GROUP INSURANCE OFFICE .. . 


. . . to Wisconsin Educators 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE Co. 


Evanston, 
Illinois 


613 Gay Bldg., 
Madison 3, Wis. 


“MY ADVICE TO ANYONE FROM NOW ON” 








Wisconsin Group Offices 
613 Gay Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wis. 


Dear Mr. Randolph: 


pleasure to deal with you. 


next renewal date comes around. 
Thanks again. 





Washington National Insurance Co. 


Thanks so much for your prompt and courteous attention to my claims 
during the illness before and after my recent operation. It was a 


I would have written sooner but have been very busy getting 
back in the groove and gaining my strength back at the same time. 
The sum I received from you went a long way towards paying the 
operation and hospital expenses. My advice to anyone from now on 
will be to get Washington National and pay the highest premium 
for that little difference yearly in premium makes a lot of difference 
in benefits when one is really in need of help. 
I wouldn’t be without Washington National from now on, 
you can be sure, and I intend to pay a little higher premium when the 


Very truly yours, 


R. R. 3 
Lancaster, Wis. 
February 18, 1956 


s/ Mrs. Paul Knoke, Sr. 
MRS. PAUL KNOKE, SR. 








FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





404 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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UW Regents Name Martha 
Peterson, Dean of Women 


Martha Elizabeth Peterson, well-known 
Kansas educator who has been Dean of 
Women at the University of Kansas since 
1952, will take over the Dean of Women’s 
duties at the University of Wisconsin 
July 1. 

The University of Wisconsin regents at 
their March meeting approved Dean Peter- 
son’s appointment to succeed Dean of 
Women Louise Troxell, who retires in June 
after 25 years as mentor, guide and good 
friend to women students at Wisconsin. 

Dean Peterson’s appointment was _ rec- 
ommended by UW Pres. E. B. Fred after 


he, with the help of two committees, made 
a nationwide search for a successor to 
Dean Troxell. 


Superintendents Consider 
Professional Problems 


Some 35 superintendents of Wisconsin 
city school systems met at Milwaukee’s 
new Custer Senior High School, Feb. 17, 
to confer on new teacher recruitment, 
orientation, and in-service education. 

George H. Baker, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Detroit Public Schools, noted 
rapport with high school students, expe- 
riences in camping and scout leadership, 
scholarships, adequate salaries and fringe 
benefits among helpful recruitment ele- 














Do You Know... 


That your Credit Union makes qualified loans up to $300.00 on signature only, 


to members of the WEA? 


That larger loans are made on security equal to the size of the loan? 
Perhaps unpaid bills due to heavy income taxes are causing you worry; or you 
may be needing money for summer school or for other summer expenses. 


Whatever the need, make your application NOW! If you wait until next month 
or later, you will be involved in the usual summer rush period. 





due on it. 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of 
stock be owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, 
and the loan may be increased in this amount, Payment for the share of 
stock will then be deducted from the loan when it is made. If you wish, 
this share may be applied against your loan on the last monthly payment 








WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP STOCK AND LOAN 


Date of Application —_ 
Amount of Gesired §......2-..26scsu--e 
WINRIS: ceasccce Marriod ..2...< Widow 
Date of Gret payment 5.2 .<..6ccnscce 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, 
please offer security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on 


car, or endorsers, etc. 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
MOONS: Scie eae ete Bh eee 


NMMIOS: cccnckdccesesbonadsosekonwuecs 


SOR Ne. IONE? 20a eees cose enced 


ns SE MEBORS OF TOON .sicecnnncewecseunse 


wedicecoramds WiGower ...--.. ASS <nccuce 


PRIN. chccehcocsemsseene. te ceeee ees RRONCRE 6 coseu tet ep keeseeesseeu bans 
If other security is being offered, give description: ~.-----.------.___________ 


Husband’s (wife's) GcOupeatiOn 2..6nnccnnccccmecwenisncd Bolgry Soo ccecoskee 
My snilary: 16 $a...0c0u per mo. for ...... mos. Member at WEA?:____------ 
My total indebtedness is $---------- TIGRE OE GQIERS  cctiedteenccecerntwin 
Do you own a car? -.~.---- Make and year —.......... Encumbrance $__--____ 


Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ~---------~----~--__-_-_-- 
ee I CNRS FR: bicctrdctcinn en een acide eiematumnaeeomes 
DOING BR CPORS 4S 2c een en ck Shek oe eo e a ec cee ee caumeeeseeosncte= 
Name of my parents and their address ..2--. 226265 - ee noc ee eet eseece 
Years in present position —._....-........ TOUAT SEPOTIONCS wo nscccawcccncscc 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19------ » beim anger contract te ~s.66-25.ccuc.ncc 
I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 

ROMP ISS .6cccsnercnesanan eae eebee nt aenweee eee Neb Eebanaaeooeae eee 


(Bitnen) . 62uk cee eeecee POTrmManent €20Gress: 3566s esse cose 


We approved the above loan._--- 
CREDIT COMMITTEE: 
































ments. He further cited good orientation 
programs as beneficial in holding members 
of the profession. 

A panel of students and teachers from 
Washington and Pulaski High Schools in 
Milwaukee, led by Arlie Schardt, Wash- 
ington High School principal, analyzed 
the operation and values of the program 
of the Future Teachers of America. 

Other participants in the program in- 
cluded H. I. Peterson, State Department 
of Public Instruction; Alvin E. Westgaard, 
assistant superintendent, Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools; Edward J. Zeiler, superintend- 
ent of schools, Whitefish Bay; and Robert 
Munger, Wisconsin Education Association. 

Walter S. Nichols, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Milwaukee Public Schools, pre- 
sided at the meeting, and noted that those 
attending indicated an interest in follow- 
ing the conference with similar meetings 
in the future. 





RNecrology 


Maybell Bush, 77, former elementary 
supervisor in the State Department of 
Public Instruction, passed away in Madi- 
son on Mar. 28. She was with the depart- 
ment for 34 years before her retirement 
in 1950. Miss Bush, a leader in the pub- 
lic school curriculum program of social 
studies and arithmetic, was also co-author 
of several elementary school texts. During 
World War II she headed the state nurs- 
ery school program and was an originator 
of the school lunch program. 

Miss Bush was widely known and highly 
respected for her educational leadership 
thruout the state. Occasionally it was our 
privilege to see her enter a classroom 
radiating enthusiasm which could not help 
to be catching. Both teachers and pupils 
were happy to see her come for she had a 
smile and a cheerful word of encourage- 
ment for all with whom she came in 
contact. 

Her years of loyal and devoted service 
to education and the professional improve- 
ment of teachers has left a lasting impres- 
sion in Wisconsin. 

* & @ 

Mrs. Emma Neumann Schroeder, a 
teacher in the Jefferson Public Schools 
since 1954, died Dec. 18. She taught in 
Hokah, Minn., and Altoona, Augusta’ and 
Marinette before her marriage in 1932. 
After Dr. R. H. Schroeder, her husband, 
passed away she resumed teaching in Jef- 
ferson until her death. 

* 


Mrs. Melvin L. Flickinger, nee Lucille 
Lee, passed away at her home in Cash- 
ton Dec. 14 after a brief illness. For the 
past year and a half she had been an Eng- 
lish teacher at the Cashton High School. 

2 & 


Mrs. Elizabeth Rhoda of Watertown 
died Jan. 14. She retired in 1954 after 
52 years of service, 39 of which were spent 
in teaching in the Ixonia State Graded 
School. slick 

Mrs. Elaine Trend, 25, died Feb. 19 at 
Shawano following an illness of two 
weeks. She attended Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Milwaukee. For two and a half 
years she taught art and recreation in the 
Bonduel Public Schools. 
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Engleman Succeeds McClure 
As AASA Exec. Secretary 


The appointment of Finis E. Engleman, 
Connecticut state commissioner of edu- 
cation, Hartford, as executive secretary of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (AASA), was announced on 
Mar. 8 by Henry I. Willett, superintend- 
ent of schools, Richmond, Va., AASA pres- 
ident, and Paul J. Misner, superintendent 
of schools, Glencoe, Ill. who is president- 
elect of the association. Dr. Engleman 
will assume his new duties about Sept. 15, 
succeeding Worth McClure, whose retire- 
ment was announced several months ago. 

Erngleman, whose most recent special 
assignment was as vice chairman of the 
White House Conference on Education, 
has held many of the positions represented 
by the 10,000 men and women who are 
members of AASA. Starting as a rural 
school teacher in his native Missouri, he 
has served over a 35-year period as a 
teacher in elementary and_ secondary 
schools and in college. As an administrator 
he has filled positions as an elementary 
school principal, high school principal, 
superintendent of schools, college presi- 
dent and state commissioner on education. 


Except for military service as a naval 
aviator in World War I and for two years 
Overseas as a commander and executive 
officer of naval air stations during World 
War II, his professional career has been 
in the schools and colleges of Missouri and 
Connecticut. Before going to the State 
Department of Education at Hartford in 
1945, he was president of New Haven 
State Teachers College for ten years. 


In 1951 he was a United States dele- 
gate to the 14th International Conference 
on Public Education at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Other special assignments and hon- 
ors have included service as a consultant 
to the Army War College; as president of 
the Council of Chief State School Officers; 
two terms as chairman of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the National Ed- 
ucation Association; as president of the 
National Aviation Education Council; and 
as a member of the Development Com- 
mittee for the AASA Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration. 


Luedke Is Candidate for 


NEA Department Secretary 


Edith Luedke of Milwaukee will be a 
candidate for secretary of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers at the 
annual election to be held at Portland 
during the NEA convention. She has been 
president of the Wisconsin Department of 
Classroom Teachers and has been en- 
dorsed by the WEA Executive Committee. 


Teachers Get Film Catalog 


Every teacher in Wisconsin who is a 
member of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation will receive a catalog of films con- 
taining a list and a summary of all Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Educational Motion 
pictures available in 1956. The University 
has more than 4,000 titles, 1,500 filmstrips 
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and 400 recordings from which to make 
selections. 

This is the only and the first time any- 
thing like this has ever been accomplished 
in the history of audio-visual education in 
the United States, reports Walter A. Wit- 
tich, director of the UW Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction. 


School Librarians to Meet 
In Miami Beach, June 17—23 


The American Association of School 
Librarians will meet in Miami Beach, Fla., 
June 17-23, during the 75th annual Con- 
ference of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Headquarters for the Conference will 
be the Fountainbleau Hotel. Reservations 








may be made thru the American Library 
Association Housing Bureau, P. O. Box 
1511, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Colorado U. Offers Summer 
Workshops and Conferences 

The University of Colorado at Boulder, 
Colo., plans 35 special workshops and con- 
ferences during their regular summer ses- 
sion, June 18—Aug. 24. More than 100 vis- 
iting lecturers, each prominent in his own 
field, will supplement the regular univer- 
sity faculty. Six of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished scientists will give a series of 
lectures in the natural sciences. Last sum- 
mer over 5,000 registered with students 
from all 48 states and other areas. 
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For class graduation trips... 


Choose any destination, any route, 
any time. Your class travels to- 
gether in modern, private coaches, 
with skilled drivers . . . even over- 
night hotel stops can be arranged! 











For a thrilling, low-cost vacation 
Explore great cities, National 
Parks! Choose from 40 Escorted 
Tours, including hotels, travel, 
sightseeing attractions, escort 
services—at one low price. 

















=~ 


For gay weekends, shopping trips 
Frequent daily schedules let you 
leave early, stay late. You arrive 
at heart-of-town terminals, close 
to theaters, stores, hotels. Easy on 
your budget, too. 





. Go Greyhou nd! 
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Z FREE! VACATION TRAVEL MAP . 
’ Mail coupon to Greyhound Tour Dept., Name 4 
r) 71 W. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill., i 
5 for full-color Pleasure Map and facts Address q 
. on Escorted and Individual Tours. : 
r] : 1 
5 —— 2, City & State. : 
8 ‘ my, Send me special . 
. . ® information about: ST-5-56 . 
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Workshop for High School 
English Teachers Planned 


A three-week Workshop in English for 
High School Teachers will be offered, 
July 2-20, for the first time during Sum- 
mer Sessions at the University of Wiscon- 
sin this year, according to J. R. Searles, 
associate professor of English and Edu- 
cation, who heads it. 


The program, being planned to assist 
English teachers unable to attend the Uni- 
versity’s regular eight weeks session will 
offer practical suggestions and new ideas 
to help teachers meet classroom needs. 





The workshop will be divided into two 
sections. The first, taught by Mrs. Ednah 
S. Thomas, assistant professor of English, 
will be a refresher course in composition. 
Ways of evaluating various types of writ- 
ing, new materials and new viewpoints 
will be discussed. A practical project that 
can be applied by the teachers to their 
own classes will be included. 

During the second section, Searles and 
Homer D. Swander will introduce re- 
cently written materials on the works of 
Shakespeare. They will also relate this 
material to classroom application and at- 
tempt to give teachers a wider Shake- 
spearian background. 








Ride @ Scenic Bome fike this, at no extra fare, to the National Education Association Convention in Portland, Ore., July 1-6. 


s : — ; va 


Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s 
spectacular panorama from 


The Canadian 


Travel via Banff and Lake Louise 
board Canada’s only stainless steel 
Scenic Dome Streamliner. 
Take THE CANADIAN across Canada 
and reach Vancouver refreshed and 
exhilarated. 
Your choice of coach, tourist or first 
class. All seats are reserved and you 





can dine in a Deluxe Dining Room Car 
or the economical Skyline Coffee Shop. 

THE CANADIAN is in daily service 
between Montreal and Vancouver and 
Toronto and Vancouver. For details 
contact your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in U. S. or 
Canada. 
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ALL AMERICAN * 


ATHLETIC GLASSES 


Designed for 
rough treatment 


a oS 





Conveniently Located 
in Upper Midwest Cities 





Protect those eyes with... 


Expansible, adjustable 
“GLASS GARD’’* headband 


*Pat. Pend. Benson's <x 


LT Executive Offices * Minneapolis, Minn. 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame 











protect other 
players 


afety prescription 
lenses with high 
base curve 


Consult your eye doctor 
for further information 











National Foundation Urges 
Prompt Use of Salk Vaccine 


The Salk vaccine in 1955 cut paralytic 
polio by at least 76 per cent in vaccinated 
children, as compared with those who re- 
ceived no vaccine, reports Dr. Hart E. Van 
Riper, Medical Director of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Some 
1,200 to 1,300 youngsters’ were spared 
from the disabling disease. 

“This is good news,” he declares, “but 
1956 can bring even better results. Vac- 
cine supplies should be sufficient for all 
children in the susceptible age groups for 
whom it is requested. Many thousands can 
be protected if parents will act at once.” 

The time element is important. Children 
must receive their first two vaccine shots 
before the coming epidemic season. It will 
take many weeks to complete these inocu- 
lations. Therefore, vaccinations nationwide 
must be stepped up immediately. 


The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, although no longer distributing 
vaccine, is concerned that every parent 
understand the necessity for vaccinations 
now. Some 35,000,000 informational pam- 
phlets for parents will be distributed thru 
the schools. Thru a national public educa- 
tion campaign, every effort will be made 
to get polio vaccinations into high gear. 


Deans of Women Plan Two 
Workshops for Counselors 


Two summer workshops at which deans 
and counselors may earn graduate credits 
will be sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, according to 
Barbara Catton, executive secretary. The 
first will be held at San Francisco (Calif. ) 
State College, June 18-22; the second at 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, July 
7-11. 

Ruth O. McCarn, assistant dean of stu- 
dents, University of Chicago, will be work- 
shop leader at the first session. Further 
information regarding the session may be 
obtained from Dean Dorothy E. Wells, 
San Francisco State College, 1600 Hollo- 
way Ave., San Francisco 27. 


The University of Indiana workshop 
will be devoted to a study of personnel 
administration for women students at the 
college level. The session will include 
group discussions, lectures and _ library 
work. Write Kate Hevner Mueller, profes- 
sor of education, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, for further details. 





“I_ know a good story... It’s about 
a farmer’s daughter and a traveling 
salesman...” 
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LATEST BOOKS 


New Trails in Reading 


New Trails in Reading has been written 
to interest a student to the point that he 
will try to improve his own reading ability. 
It is planned so that a student can pro- 
ceed on his own with the minimum atten- 
tion from the teacher. This procedure is 
aimed to develop self-confidence by re- 
peatedly assuring the student that he can 
become a better reader. One of the fea- 
tures of the book is the material on read- 
ing pictures. Readers are guided to under- 
stand and appreciate pictures and to dis- 
criminate among the flood of photographs 
that they find in newspapers and maga- 
zines. Carol Hovious, former head of the 
Department of English of the San Benito 
County High School and Junior College, 
Hollister, Cal., is the author. 


D. C. Heath and Co., Chicago 16. 1956. 
List $3.20 


Success in Spelling 


Among the latest and most attractive 
series of spelling books for Grades 2-8 are 
those published by the World Book Co., 
and prepared by Richard Madden and 
Thorsten Carlson. Success in Spelling is 
well-illustrated in color and organized to 
make the subject interesting. 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York 


Teen-Agers 


Gladys Jenkins, William Bauer, and 
Helen Schacter have written this timely 
health and guidance text—Teen Agers—as 
a new addition to their health and per- 
sonal development program. This new 
high school text points up current teen- 
age problems in five dramatic sections 
dealing with personality, social living, 
body growth and care, family relation- 
ships, and “looking ahead.” Within each 
of these units boys and girls read about 
young people much like themselves, and 
seek to solve their problems thru role play- 
ing, panel discussions, and buzz sessions. 


Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 East Erie 
St., Chicago 11, $3.60 


Science for Modern Living 


J. B. Lippincott Co. has just published 
an exciting new series of science texts. for 
Grades 1-9. Those for the early grades, 
built around the everyday things with 
which the pupil comes in contact, are pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. The first three 
of the series have been prepared by Vic- 
tor C. Smith, Department of General Sci- 
ence, Ramsey Junior High School, Min- 
neapolis, and Katherine Clarke of the 
Meramec School, Clayton, Mo. For Grades 
4—6, Barbara Henderson, director of in- 
termediate education, of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Public Schools, is the co-author 
with Mr. Smith. For Grades 7-9 W. E. 
Jones, chairman of the Science Depart- 
ment of the Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Ill., is co-author with 
Mr. Smith. R. W. Teeters, director of 
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edited by Stanley E. Dimond 


by Leo J. Alilunas and J. Woodrow Sayre 


... anew 1956 social problems text which gives 
a clear, comprehensive coverage of the social, 


economic, political, and ethnic aspects of democratic living. 


SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING 


SECOND EDITION 


Clarke, Henderson, and Jones 


. .. a 1956 revision of this widely-used basal science series for 
grades 1-9. SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING presents a 


balanced general science program for the study of plant, ani- 


mal, and the physical sciences. Revised and rewritten Teachers’ 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Represented by John Gordon, Madison 
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“Sure, Billy, you 
con carry my 
CRAYOLA Crayons!” 


TORONTO 
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School children just love 
CRAYOLA® Crayons. And 
school teachers do, too. They’re 
made by America’s largest sup- 
plier of school art materials, 
Binney & Smith Inc., 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 
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RECORDS 
World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC 
folk music on RECORDS including THE 
ENTHIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which con- 
tains an unusual selection of the music of 
over 200 peoples; recorded on location by 
native orchestras and vocal groups; each Long 


FOLKWAYS 


Play Record is accompanied by _ extensive 
notes by famous collectors and recognized 
authorities. 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON 
series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ 
and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, _IN’ 
ne AL SCIENCE AND LITERATURE 
SER 

Most of the issues are original recordings 
on HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. ALL 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for 
quality of reproduction and content. 

For complete catalogue write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

















TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliableand 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 

fai three generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 















7 1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ape 
ate 
: So Oy 0 he, Sate f 


WY oss 
SASEARIR eee SERRE SESS SEES 


— CLINTON — 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowe 
If it is a@ position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 
Enroll now. 
Member N.A.T.A.—36th Year 

















TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson 
Blvd. 
Chicago 4, III 
The opportunities for teachers are so great through 


out the country that unusual positions for advancement 
are available for those who are registered with us. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


HUFF TEACHERS vncnmneal 
pore, N.A.T.A. 


The WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities Unlimited 
CERTIFICATION BOOKLET WITH 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
41 Years Placement Service | 




















LOOKING for a change of scene, 
maybe? Then consult 


Hughes Teachers Agency 


Member N.A.T.A. 
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| 
| 
25 E. Jackson Chicago 4, Ill. | 
| 
| 


THE | Yates-Fisher 








TEACHERS AGENCY | 
PAUL YATES, Manager | 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 

KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 














education, St. Louis Public Schools, has 


| been the consultant in the preparation of 


the entire series. Each book is divided in 
appropriate units for ease of teaching. As 
the content becomes increasingly difficult 
for the advancing grades, teaching devices 
are introduced to aid the busy teacher. 
The language and the organization should 
arouse the curiosity of the student and 
encourage him to a more intense study of 
science. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Chicago 6 


333 West Lake St., 


Diagnostic and Remedial Reading 


All the comments pro and con _ these 
days about Johnny’s ability to read chal- 
lenges teachers to test their own reading 
practices. Diagnostic and Remedial Read- 
ing by Glenn M. Blair, professor of edu- 
cational psychology of the University of 
Illinois, supplies teachers, principals super- 
visors, and administrators with concrete 
and practical suggestions for carrying out 
remedial programs in their schools. It is 
useful to teachers who need specialized 
instruction in dealing with children with 
reading disabilities. 
The Macmillan Co., 
York 11, $5.00 


"YOURS for the Asking” 


Here is a convenient way to order in- 
formational material offered by advertis- 
ers in this magazine. You will find teach- 
ing aids, travel literature, or other descrip- 
tive literature to serve as a guide to your 
school or personal buying. Your requests 
will be forwarded promptly to the com- 
panies. For fastest service, write directly 
to the advertisers at addresses shown in 
the ads. 


60 Fifth Ave., New 





118. Vacation Planning Map. Colorful il- 
lustrated map of the United States. Suit- 
able for framing. Includes information on 
dozens of Greyhound Expense-Paid Tours. 
Helps you plan your vacation any place 
in America. (Greyhound Lines) 


119. American Seating Presents is a full- 
color brochure illustrating and describing 
a completely new Coloramic “Classmate” 
line of classroom furniture. (American 
Seating Co.) 





121. Across Lake Michigan by S. S. Mil- 
waukee Clipper. An illustrated folder tell- 
ing how you can take your auto across 
Lake Michigan between Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Muskegon, Mich., to enjoy a six-hour 
cruise and eliminate 240 miles of con- 
gested driving. (Wisconsin & Michigan 
5. 'S;, €o:) 


123. 5,000 Years of History is a 32-page 
booklet of maps in color, excerpted from 
the historical maps section of the Ameri- 
can Peoples Encyclopedia. Included are 
two pages of maps showing results of im- 
portant presidential elections from 1800 
to the present time. Offered to educators 
and librarians only; one to a person. 


10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson—Barrett Publishers) 


12. Free Sample of Vinetex dish cloth with 
details of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 


48. The Recording as a Teaching Tool is 
a compilation of articles on the use of rec- 
ords in the classroom from kindergarten 
thru college. It suggests the great variety 
of education material available in this 
form, as well as the great uses to which 
records can be put. (Folkway Records & 
Service Corp.) 


122. Quarter Circle MC Ranch is an illus- 
trated folder describing vacation attrac- 
tions at this operating ranch at the edge 
of Glacier Park, Montana. (McFarland 
Ranch) 


109. Railroads at Work. An_ illustrated 
booklet for pupils. Sample copy initially. 
Classroom quantities without charge on 
subsequent request. (Assn. of American 
R. R.) 


111. The History and Manufacture of the 
Lead Pencil. Well illustrated 12-page 
booklet showing the source of material 
that goes into pencils, how it is manufac- 
tured and packaged. (Richard Best Pencil 
Co.) 


115. Better Teaching with Relief Maps. 
A 38-page teachers’ manual with many 
maps and exercises to help the student to 
a grasp of map facts. (Aero Service Cor- 
poration) 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


WS. 119. 121. 122: Ys. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Available 
school year 
of 1955-56 
only 
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AUTO-TOURIST ROUTE 
ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


between MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
avoid 240 Miles of Crowded Highways 


5.5. MILWAUKEE CLIPPER 








TRAVEL 
WHILE YOU REST 
ENJOY THIS CRUISE : 
Queen of Great Lakes passenger 
ships. Daily sailings East and West. 
Comfortable lounges and decks... 
air conditioned bedrooms . . . fine 
food and refreshments. Entertain- 
ment. Children’s playroom. 
Seuohigne Peanwlenig’ Co eae ee ss" 
Milwaukee, Wis. ‘ 
TICKET OFFICES and DOCKS 




















Income Opportunities for 
Educators—Guidance Counselors 


/ 


Earn added income through part or 
full time work with this nationally 
that 
offers service needed by every school. 


known professional organization 


For full details, write immediately to 


Nationa! Student Testing Service 
5743 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 

















“Ideal For Teachers’ 
FREE Circular 


“WEST GLACIER, MONTANA 











Recess Time 


Justifiably Shocked 

The dignified old lady watched with 
revulsion as the television comedian made 
his way thru a slapstick routine of very 
questionable taste. Finally she snapped 
the program off. 

“Tm afraid,” she announced haughtily, 
“that that channel is woefully in need of 
dredging.” 
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Uneasy Companion 

Driver: “It’s great speeding along like 
this. Don’t you feel glad you're alive?” 

Passenger: “Glad isn’t the word. I’m 
amazed.” 

* ¢ ¢ 

Means of Escape 

First Guard: “You don’t mean to say he 
got away? Didn’t you have all the exits 
guarded?” 

Second Guard: “Yes, I did. He 


have gone out one of the entrances.” 
*¢ ° @ 


must 


Proving Identity 
The young draftee was the victim of so 
many practical jokes that he doubted all 
men and their motives. One night, while 
on guard, the figure of one of the officers 
loomed up in the darkness. 
“Who goes there?” he challenged. 
“Major Moses,” replied the officer. 
The young recruit scented a joke. 
“Glad to meet you, Moses,” he 


said | 


cheerfully. “Advance and give the Ten | 


Commandments.” 
* ¢ ¢& 


Neglecting Responsibility 


Wife: “John I’m ashamed of the way | 


we live. Mother pays our rent. Father 
pays for our. car and its upkeep. Aunt 
Martha buys our clothes. My sister sends 
us money for food. I don’t like to com- 
plain but I’m sorry we can’t do bette: 
than that.” 

Husband: “You should be. You've gct 
two uncles that don’t send us a dime.” 

°° ¢ @ 

A Point for Critics 

“What does ferment mean?” asked thx 
teacher of the juvenile class. 


“It means to work,” answered Freddy. | 


“That’s right,” said the teacher. “Now, 
Tommy, you may write a sentence on 
your slate containing the word.” 

A few minutes later Tommy handed up 
following, “Tramps don’t like to 


ferment.” 
a 














WHO 


SWIPED MY 





— 8, 
OMEGA PENCIL 


I need that comfortable finger 


fitting pencil to grade papers. 
There is no other pencil to 
take it’s place. The points 
don’t snap off and marks are 
bright. TRY-REX writing 
pencils are best for my “little 


dears” too ... they really fit 


the fingers. 


Write for catalog folder. 


Made by 
RICHARD BEST PENCIL COMPANY, Inc. 
Springfield, New Jersey 


Distributed by: 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


School Equipment & Supplies 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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comments 
from the 
office 


Wisconsin Trails 


@ Two pieces of interesting information came to the 
WEA office recently. One was from the University of 
Wisconsin telling about an educational TV program 
which was being telecast from the State Station WHA- 
TV to “more than 850 area children” while the other 
was from Iowa which read, “approximately 38,000 boys 
and girls in 1,380 classrooms view the program regu- 
larly each week.” In Wisconsin the State Station WHA 
is concentrating all of its attention on “Figure It Out,” 
the only televised School of Air program this year. It 
is a course in the history of numbers given by Sara 
Rhue of the UW School of Education on an experimen- 
tal basis and is viewed by a limited number of schools 
in and near Madison. In Iowa several courses are tele- 
vised from Monday thru Friday of each week to 261 
schools, or 35 per cent of all the schools in the view- 
ing area. 

Although educational TV will never take the place 
of the teacher in the elementary or high school class- 
room it can be a tremendously important adjunct to 
improve instruction in the average classroom and to 
enrich the curriculum. The avowed purpose of the ex- 
periment is to find means to answer the needs for more 
students trained in mathematics by starting at the ele- 
mentry level to enrich their arithmetic classes. 

Teacher reaction to the Wisconsin experiment indi- 
cates that the purpose is accomplished. One rural 
teacher commented: “The children have so much fun 
doing their arithmetic problems in Egyptian and talked 
about it for days afterwards. I do not have time for 
the preparation of such a lesson, to say nothing of locat- 
ing the source material.” 

A small town teacher wrote: “I also learned some- 
thing about numbers after 31 years of teaching. And 
the eagerness of pupils in volunteering to do special 
work before and after each program is amazing.” 

A city teacher replied: “Excellent teaching tech- 
niques, good graphic presentation, audience felt it was 
a part of what went on.” 

The TV Schooltime series in lowa is aired by WOI- 
TV thru the cooperation of the lowa Joint Committee 
on Educational Television. The committee represents 
the University of Iowa, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Iowa State College and the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Educational TV is stymied in Wisconsin. The State 
had the opportunity to develop a network in order to 
close the gap in equal educational opportunity in the 
state but a referendum foisted onto the people by 
opponents of educational TV before they had a chance 
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to assess the values of the new electronic devices for 
education ended in a defeat for educational TV. 

Although Wisconsin pioneered in the field of edu- 
cational radio, the historian will record that the state 
trailed in the field of educational TV. We may boast 
of being first in the production of milk and cheese but 
at the rate we are going we can never point with pride 
to our accomplishments in using some of the modern 
devices for the welfare of education. 


Important to Teachers 


@ On April 3 two decisions were made of importance 
to teachers and to education. On that date the voters 
of Wisconsin registered 365,560 to 255,284 in favor of 
the constitutional amendment which gives the legisla- 
ture power to increase annuities of retired teachers by 
a three-fourths vote of all elected legislators. The sec- 
ond historic decision was one handed down by the 
Supreme Court on that day approving the constitu- 
tional amendment passed last November which permits 
an increase in the bonded indebtedness of school dis- 
tricts. Local school districts may now issue bonds for 
school building purposes based on five per cent of the 
equalized valuation rather than five per cent of the 
assessed valuation. In city school districts bonds may 
be issued on eight per cent of equalized valuation for 
all purposes instead of assessed valuation. These amend- 
ments indicate that citizens of Wisconsin are taking 
steps to improve the status of teachers and to meet 
the school building needs for our increasing school 
population. 


Have a Good Summer 


® Another school year is rapidly drawing to a close 
and with this Journal another publishing year has 
ended. At this time we express our deep appreciation 
to the many interested teachers who have contributed 
articles, pictures, suggestions and ideas for the good ot 
the association. Although we have not been able to 
publish all that were submitted we have tried to print 
in each Journal something of general interest for every- 
one and some articles of a more specific nature which 
are of interest to only a part of the profession. Thruout 
the year we try to serve all. 

We are grateful to the WEA Executive Committee 
for permitting us to increase the size of the Journal in 
order to publish the reports of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence on Education which we consider to be important 
documents. We believe that these reports contain much 
valuable information distilled from the combined think- 
ing of thousands of Wisconsin citizens interested in 
education. They were published with the hope that 
every teacher would have available this information 
on education and will pass it on to the public which 
determines school policy. 

Whether you go to summer school, travel, work at 
some other job or just relax at home or in your favorite 
vacation spot, we wish you a pleasant and profitable 
summer. 

The Journal's cover suggests one of the many beau- 
tiful and inviting recreational areas in Wisconsin. ' 
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